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LITTLE JOHN, JONESES? 


IJfTEODUCTION. 

Not long ago there lived in a small village, 
wiJiin Ijvelve milfs of London, an old rAaii 
who had seen a g^ea| deal of th^ worjd. 
T^hrough the gi»eater I)art of his life he had 
es^ojedf exceedingly good he^th, and '«^he4 
he was young, he had been both very strong 
and 1 l 0 ry han^sonj^. His spirits had bfen 
iu«4fcipmly cheerful, and somet^es high, and 
in his, gay fits he had at time^doce foelish 
things. He nevertheless haj^-always beed 
lajljd'of rf>|Jjing when he hSd time, and h|j 
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had r^i^ed a \ew good edtic^Xidj^ 1\. 
man cw his station, eo tliat(^?ie v roife ^txo? 
r^d hSs owi^ lan|uage\very (fl6h-ectly, aim- 
thought a great deal upon everything that* 
came under his notice. He had; too, a. way 
of i^nkip^ in general diftetent froII\■^^n9tf^ 
otfier pet^ple, which made it very pl^rant* 
to hear him talk^ The books of which he 
was most fond were Shakespear’s plays and 
the histories of his own and other countries, 
and as his memory was very good, he seldom 
fo^ot a line that he had r;ead. Indeed, he 
would say that menroryi only required to be 
exercised to be as gooS in e>ery one as him- 
self*; and tha<^ in those who pretendqd ^t 
to be able to recollect things as well, the 

L 

fatilt was not in their but i*x their 

attention. 

u 

‘^Eveiy thing to which ^people attend 
'Very much,” hp said, " they are ‘sure to re- 
member, o If I cut *a l,ine deey’n a’sMg, 
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'wKTTafeeMiiife, noBody\,.can*'rub ib o4t; but 
Sf.J (5iilyoj(ira^^ it witH a slate-pencil, it is 
gone ’in a ?ii9inen5. Tbose ^wlio ^ish to 
know anytlv-ng must attend, for attention is 
the'nenkpife, and memory is the slate.” 

ife^^n aft6^ l?is strength had ihlled",' and 
•hisA^i-ir was as wl^ite snow, ho was still 
e5^!feedingly cheerful andjcontented, though 
4|^e was not at all a rich man, and his mortal 
life was comipg near a close, lie was 
very fond of children, too, and loved to 
joili, as* well as^he could, in their little 
sports and amusemunttj ; and God, who had 
thought fit to deny him many things in life, 
a»d pilose will was bringing^bim slowly t^ 
the grave which Adam*^ has left open to all, 
had boimtiM to him in surrounding 
hh. cijd age with that which^bei valued more 
thau'the gifts qf fortune — namely, *a nuinber 
of bright young kindred facets. 

Old Jo/C5>tJones,'wrhehhe liad goae through 
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many ^liffej;ent scenes in diffetfejet4an(j|s,.itn^r 
having, left his nativot town in W^W, anch 
IcBt m%ch n^pneyj parlfiy b^^^impnidence, 
and partly by accidents, salf himself down in 
the village I h%.ve mentioned,^ and inayried 
the-daugl^ier of the s^hoolmS-stdi*. H^v ihed 
took a nfirscry-garden, which he maii^aged' 
well for thirty years, and during that time 
he had six sons, and two or three daughters.- 
Eachcof his sons received a^i excellent edu- 
cation, that is to say, such a one as fitted them 
for^heir station in life, without makiag thyrn 

discontented^ with it. ^ IJe qualified them to 

« 

make the best oj their means and of their 
industry; he opened to them many sources 
of calm and innocenf pleasure, and^none of 
dis&ontept. His sons &nd daughters all 
ms^rried early {j^d well, for his neighbours 
were^^glad'^to have for the partners in Kfe,pf , 
their children, persons who had been brought 
rq) as the^ had bepn. Thd elde^V^orii scAr^ 
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ii^l^ oS bis phildfen wa^ called John, out 
Bflov^iw-aild rorfspe^t fo^tMe t/ld man ;*’and as 
they '^re allstettled in the|same village, tliexe 
was a fittle qolo8y* of young . Jobati Janeses, 

, * * ' •A- *' . * 

used often-— dmost ftverjj night — to ga- 

thef-mutid thfiii grandiathef bis cottgjge;^ 

wreath of toses clinging rou^^d S,n «ld 


e time he amused himself and 


•j^em h^^tmling them stories of the different 
‘advehtifres whi^ had occurred to him in the 


ea. y part of life; and he was sure, while so 
do*pg, tp draw sc^e good lesson from the 
tale he related, ofte^;! teaming himself, and 
ppintihg out ersors which he haJ committed, 
for old John Jones was by n».means a vain 
man, although the attention with which his 
little auditory, listened, might, I will owif, 
create a degree of self-satisfaction in his 
hearty Such stories, however- wiU exhaust 
fhem selves*, and as the children were evi-- 
dently as vj^ell pleased to hear Ijini relate 





JOHN Jones’s tales, 

what he had redd^ as th&t .wh?>oii 
done, ‘he soon ’Se^an to Mitiw ffbn^ ,otl?et 
SQurcej; than hisVecolleetions^i)f petsoiial 
adventure^ and night after ^faight, during the 
greater part of 1886 , he told the cMlcJi’en 
the^les which 'follow,^ tahiiig care i\> p:r0fi?c 
to« evfery^ little taV?^ a slight but sufiitfie'ht, 
sketch of the preceding history, and of_ ^he 
characters about to be introduced. 

The effect was, to fix upon their® minds, 
not only some of the most striking events 
in'unoderri history, but to give the yorng 
people, who were ^ow^ng up around him, 
a clearer anS moi^ definite idea of \he past 
jprogress of Europe, since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, than is generally found in 
fca class to which they belong, especmlly at 
their age. 

K[is firgt stories were all taken fron;i the 
History of England, and he began them 
when th^ eldest of the little poAv which 
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hidi was thirteen, and the 
'^8ur^5psj;mn#/ od one file'’ summer "bvening 
of th^ yeai^ j» have meiiUQned. Occasionally- 
he stopped to explain the moaning of a 
wtfid which he thought «the younger of his 
keaxer^^ighf ijot undperstdihd ; b«t suohj.exr 
plq^ations, where they- are needful/ 1 ^ill 
piiiJ^at the bottom of the pag^ in order to 
■tet the stories go on without interruption. 

Let fis suppose that we see him, thgi, my 

young-friends, sitting in his blooming garden, 

atihis cottage do<iW’, with his long white hair 

falling on his shoulder*, and all his grand- 

« * 

qjiildren abou4 him; and let us think we 
listen to what he ;?ays. 



JOHN jtes’S TilpLES, 


T&IE BfOMAlSr PEJijQD. 


I DARE say, my dear children, you have alf 

: 

heardrof the Romans. What, little Charles 
has never heard of them? Well, I will tell 
yoif all about them another time. Th®y 
wejre a very ^reat nation^ living in a country 
called Italy; and, by their courage and skijl 
i^ war, conquej\5d the greater part of feurope, 
and a part both of Asia and Africa. For 

4 f 

ma^*y years, none of the half-b^rblrous 
tribes who surrounded them could* resist 

C •' 

themf successfully; and thc^more civilized 
ahd luxurious ^nations of the East fell be- 
Fpre them,! with even i'ess r6sista^«K3. 
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the fir^t^empejor ot the 
R®iii^AB,*ia|tef najing ^ohj[uered Gaul, ^nd 
extended tn^ Jlgman Enlpire io thetshor^s 
of what we icall the British Channel, dcter- 
mined ,j;o, invade the^ little i^and which we 
dbiiS^hahitt afid fifty-five years l^eforeHhe 
birth^of ouij Saviour, he accordiligly em- 
bSf^d, with a small force* of infantry, at a 

^'rcnclji port, supposed to be Calais, and 

<1 

leaving his horse soldiers to follow. Sailed 
for England, on the 26th of August. This 


coiintry was, at %e time, inhabited by a 
people called the Brit8ns, who were then 
iif a veiy barlmrous state, ^f we may be- 
lieve the accounts: of the Roftians. 4* ^ 


events, Jjiey had been greatly alarmed b^ 
the ti^iags Wliich^ had reached 4hem, ui 
that famous people who Jiad conquered 
Gjyal^' being about to attack th^ ^so ; *and 
It first they hg,d sent ambasssidors to Julius 
D«jsaf, to ^rsijalde him .not to 8ome, by 
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offers of submission. Jb Hiding, 
he wa§ about to tfai!, they ilia(|e» j\r^paj*a- 
tirons for res]^tmg^im„as welj flls^ they could, 
and flocjcdd in immense numbers to the place 
where he was likely to land. Xhe wfiole 
•cliffl^, in fhe neighboiirhood" of'Dove^ ‘^ele 
coVeredrwith theii'< wild ^.troops, whit^^' -»fol- 
lowed the Romaic ships, as they sailed 
the coast, till they reached a spot, now called 
Walmer, where Caesar prepared to" disem- 
bark his men. A fierce battle took place ai 
this point, the Britons rushing down into'lht 
sea, to prevent the ini aders from landing ; anc 

the Romans were almost diStfeartened wkl 
0 

jiifficultics, wHtch they had not been accus 

tomed to encounter. The better discipline 

anfd arms, however, of tl'e inwaderF-, ^krriec 
* ^ » 
the day. The Britons were defeated, anc 

the^^Roifiana landed. The, natives if the 

country then jiubmitted for a short time, bu 

soon renewed the war, and wer^ again cjf 
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we i^fiCn trust to J^aDsar's oyn .ac- 
opv^ntf* It js Ver;^ cleikrj however, thatJie 
was in a greEtt/hynj to get awsfy ; * an<i it is 
probable that he ^as not quite so successful 
as he i£6pi;^senjed. 

, ^Bfe^eturndM ih the fSllowing yeajr, with a 
nni<^T[arger army af both foot and horse sol- 
diofl^ and, after a great nmmbcr of battles^ 
forced his way onward to the banks of the 
Thames^ contriving to take advantage c/f the 
old quarrels which existed amongst the 
Briash princes, in order to weaken the 
enemy, and gain assistance and provisions 

* 6 ' e 

fou his troons:^®rhe prtncipE^ British forces 
that opposed him, under a ^prince called 
Cassibelanus, did more than could, perhaps, 
be expected ag&inst«a well-disciplin^ arnSy, 

v; 

attacking the Romans frequently with they 
war^-cl ariots, of* which, at one»tinfe, tlfere 

were four thousand in the field. Neverthe- 

• • 

less, Cassib^lanufe soqu saw, that, in the 
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present state of |hV country, it^Woiil<Jt9i?te-' 
pocssible to resist V^riy lon^ an(5» ^[fwavda 
uie eisd o’f the yeHr he entf re& into a treaty 
of peace with Caesar, by Vhich he agreed 
that Britain should pay a certain yearly tri- 
bute to ihe Romans^ and hostacfdh fti; 
the performance df *the terms. , Caesar) who 
had then ad’Vancod as far as St. Albany « or 
perhaps somewhat farther, jetreated, to hi^ 
shipS, and left Britain for «iver. 

It is probable the tribute was never paid, 
and the emperors frequently threatened to 
come and t?.kc it, bht f5r nearly a hundred 
years the Roijians hever a'^in set foot An 
Grejit Britaid. The nexi? invasion took place 
while ^ prince named Claudius , was em- 
peror ; tand the Romah arihy wkicii now 
landed is sai(kto have amounted to fifty 
thousand mhn. Several bsMitles took«pl^,ce ; 
but the, Roifcans made smalj progress ; for 
althougn the Britonji w^re c^stanfly de- 
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il! continue:*, t^o resi^, under a 
prisic^ €Iaractacua,*till, at length, that 

great hero wsft atiacked, oo, a hill in tihrop- 
shire,' still c^led 'Caer Caradoc, tind com- 
pletely defeated by the R^inS-ns, to whom 

• . ?*y A 

hi'ho^ afte^Wafds treScherously l^etra^bd. 
Duriisg the ^ten years •tilat followed, tne 
Rcifllins made considerable progress, found- 


ing citjes, builc^ng forts, and establishing 
colonies'; but th<iy did not enjoy their tjon- 
quests in peace, for about the year 61, £f 
^eriiral revolt of a}l that portion of Britain 
which had submitted;^ to6k plac^^. A num- 
ber* of* different tribes placed themselves 
under the command of a ^ueen, calledj, 
Boadicea^i who had been shamefully in- 
jured *arvd insulted? by the Romans, fit- 
tacked and utterly destroyed one of t^p 
Ro^nan colonies^, defeated the ninth legfon, 


and captured^ .several large tewns, putting 
the KomanS* to* the gword wher^er they 
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were fouiid. Sucf^ss gave w ”co^^l%c to 
the Britons. An ny of two Ijunclfftd fttid 
ifchirty^'^ thou^jand ,men was .€‘ollecte‘4 and 
marohip^ rapidly on, attacked t^e small force 
of Suetonius, 4;he *Roman governor, amount- 
ing* to ^t more than ten- tllbusah4t ; 

• < . r ^ 

but the all-discipKned forces of the l^ritons 
were, once more totally defeated, and<Boa- 
dicea poisoned herself in despair. 

From that time, till the,, arrival in Great 
•Britain of a famous officer, named Agricola, 
the portion of the island \^hich had fallen into 
the hands of the Romttns enjoyed a consi- 
derable degree of tr&nquillityj’notwithstaiid- 
the insiiAection of several of the sub- 
dued tribes. It was in commanding one of 
the Eogian legions agi inst thesoiehemies. 
that Agricola otxtained his first great military 
renown ^ bitt he was afterw^ds rewarded by 
the government of Britain, which had now be- 
come a Bomaii province, dp thfe high* office. 
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sht»‘^7d(i himsel eqrfally great in a 
pivil a 2 id ’n^itary capacfc^i; and in the'eourse 
of seven campaigns, he never^ met with ar 
iefeat, but extended the bounds (Jf the pro- 
vi^e far into Scotland, toarking the limit 
fcjy of fwtresces ot cas^tles, frdm a gr$at 
braneji of the sea, .called Frith of Forth,*to 
anpiher on the opposite s^de of the island. 
Dulled the Frith of €Jlyde.^The Caledonians, 
or Scots, were hi^most pertinacious enemies, 
but were defeated in every battle in which 
they ventured to engage, and, it would ap- 
pear, were only sa^ ad ^rom complete sub- 
1/ ' 
j action by thff^naccessibl^ fastnesses of the 

highlands. While yet in thisdull career of 
success, Agricola was recalled by the tyran- 
nical li^lmperopDoirdtian, after having cau«e3^ 
a fleet to sail completely r^und the island. 
For nany years^ after this, the Romans con- 
tinued to h^d possession of the country 
they had d- jtained, without any very great 
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trouble, though thd/ were en^8|ged liQJM*time 
to time in warfa^%with tiube^ sylxy w;pre 
always anxigus to shake off t^ yoke. * Some 
of the Roman emperors ^ seemed to. have 
neglected the- province altogether; ancf few 
of/tliem took any groat trouble to rej:aiji 
The Enjperor Hadrian, Jiowever, cam^ into 
England in pers^.n, reformed a great #Atm- 
ber of abuses that existed, and built a wall 
of earth, from the mouth of the rivbr Tyne 
as far as the Solway Frith. The Emperor 
Severus, too, also came into Britain, and 
died at York, worn oat by fatigues and 
sorrows. He it was^who biifit the greatest 

I I 

Roman workrthat was ever erected in this 

■V. 

country, employing' his troops in raising 
a vail of solid stone, of ^welv-s feet , high and 
eight feet thick, ^s near as possible to that 
of Hadrian,,, but at the distance of ♦many 
miles from ajiother wall, whi^h had been 
previously built between ^thed Forth aijd 
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( fiijs of th^ Koman governors 
during reign %i thr Jlm’peror Aiftonine ; 
and it* is sugg,osed that the whole country 
between these two walls, had, ^^ean- 
ti]fib, been lost by the Ramai^^. 

j|fter*the dea|h of the Eihperor loeveras, at 
Ybrk^ the Roman^ empjr^ was disturbed •by 
a^^eat number of quarrels and disputes, 
which prevented the various emperors from 
attending to the government of distan| pro- 
vinces ; and the barbarous nations inhabit- 
ing the shores of the north seas began to 
ravage the coasts ;)f ^xreat Britain. The 
principal of these wer<? Franks and Saxons ; 
and the* Roman governors, fia^order to quiet 
them, and to derive some advantage from 
their warlike, ch£^racter, foolishly took * 
number of these barbarians into their pay as 
soldiers. Rather more than eighty years’ 
after the de^^th of SeveruspGr^at Britain was 
visited by v the Fmneror Cbnstaatius j and 
c ^ 
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shortly after, that ](|ince als< 

A. D.’ 306, leaving the^ empire 
iiurnamed .the Great, the hrst jphVistian em- 
peror. Th^t^t celebrated prince is said to have 
been born infBntain, and various ahtlfdrs 
assect thiit his 'mother, Jl^^lcpa, was ^the 
daughter^ of a British prince, but I dtf riot 
think that there is any truth in either ^te- 
ment. Certain it is, however, that Constan- 
tine was first saluted emperor at Yoik. He 
was killed in the year 340. 

The disturbances and contentions in the 
Roman empire which followed the death of 
Constantine, and ^he ,partitio»-of the empire 
between his sens, was fp.r from delivering 
Great Britain, as might have been expected, 
trogi the presence or ex^ctioijs of |he^weak 
monarchs of different portions of the Itoman 
empire. »,Nor did the tribes which had^, sub- 
mitted to their ruje escape the jpeursions of 
the Picts,r Scots, Franks, (ind ^axons*; but 


j^l^ork, 
to Cp‘^tjiaitine.- 
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the Britain |iad »sen into great 

a?jd •the ^’iunSber of iCofrian 
iiefis whic]jf it Contained more than onc!a> 
decided* who s^Aild be emperor^ A great 
iiiTlfcb^ of evils, however, antj dangers too, 
gathered* rouncf the ftcynarj empircr, like^ the 
bli^ck clouds that we somo times see coming 

K,-) Q • * ' . 

all round the sky, on a summer evening ; 
and at last, an emperor, called Ilonorius, 
was ob\igcd, for his own defence, to^ call 
almost all the regular troops out of Britain. 
Th^) rest of the Roman population soon 
followed, and the hafive^, of the country were 
left to d^end themselves as best they could 
against a* great nunjber of en^njes, who were 
ready to fall upon thcrat The Saxons were 
the m^st^powefful o^ these, and proved 
most successful ; but before I go o*n to tell 
you about them, I will just say a^woj^ or J;\vo 
regarding some curious points in the history 
of the.andept Britons. 
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The Komans f<l^d the nf 

the ■; British Isl’es t^pdoufetedly & ^ very 
barbaraus, state, compared" witjjj themselves; 
but yet they were a great’deal more bivilized 
than the savage tribes which we fotiii^-'m 
NoMth America, mnd<» in th^, ‘inlands in the 
Scmtft ^eas. In 4he first place, they hO-d 
a regular system^ of religious worship^with 
an immense number of priests, called Druids, 
who, had a very great influence ewer the 
whole people, and had recourse to a num- 
ber of cunning tricks, both to keep up their 
authority, and make the rest of the nation 
pay them handsomely. It nwiy sdem won- 
derful to youf^my dears, that they should 
have obtained or kept this influence, when 
T ,tell you that their pactions and^ their 
tyranny were very great, and that thbir doc- 
triues, rites, and ceremonies were so bar- 
barous and bloody as to be^. revolting to 
every feeing of humanity. JPu*)ple pretend 
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that fc^DfUiv.s»naa amcrgsc ihemselves, in 
i;?{jret/ti pifrer ^ort of cQligion ; but\it cer- 
tainly ’never influenced their ^iction^ and”* 
was not communicated to the people in 
general. All barbarous flations are super- 
stiti<^i^^, and Whatever “excites their fafi^y, 
or str^ikes them witlj fear^cbtains theT revdr- 
enqom This was one cau^p of the Druids 
obtaining power; but the Druids also pos- 
sessed a'’ much jugter source of influence^ for 
they were by far the most learned of the 
people ; and there can be little or no doubt 
that they had advanced a great way in se.- 

o 

ve^al of the sciences, • su6h as astronomy 

• . 

and natural philosophy. Of mechanics thej 
also knew something, *and they were the 
physi(S>ars, surgeons, and, in genejal, l£g\v- 
givers of the nations of which I speak. This 
of cou^rse gave th^m very great aiithofity ; find 
perhaps thd-nij^ of telling fortunes, to which 
they pretendifid, gave them §tifl mor^. Never- 
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theless, several pa/j^s ot tiieit iev6ni;|jr would 
nqt have been eac^y coUec'tedjiifcljTey h-r 
not had recourse to a ciinp^ng device for 

■* e 

bringing fh supplies. In the fir^t place, they 
taught ^he p&opl4 that no act of religious 
worship, great or siAall, eoold^lbe perfcv'nored 
without the presetice of a Druid ; and/n the 
next place, that all fires throughoiit- .the 
whole land should be first lighted fpm tho 
sacred fire which they kepf burning*on their 
altars. Every man was forced to put out 
his fire on the last day of October ; and he 
was forbidden, unaer *pain of excommuni- 
cation, from relighting it with any but the 
^red fire. ^This of course brought immense 
numbers of the people to the temples of the 
DluidStOn the first of Nbvenfber ; rm‘a the];e 
i^ reason to believe that fire from the altar 
wa^ refused <- to all those wjbo had noo p^id 
their yearly 'tribute to the ppicbts. At the 
same tinfe, all other personf we^e forbidden, 
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un^cr^ain of 'excommi't.i(j^tion, fo supply 
to \l*o^ wlio had refused by the 
Druids, so thfei, pvery one* wasi obliged to* 
^ejjl^the tax„or shivei: through tHe. winter. 
Besides this J^early 4)ayment5 the^y Druids 
oiftaiaBd a slftire* of all*the* people’^ we«!l^h, 

• a . “ * 

in thr~> shape jf offoring^ac the temples; lor 
it wi^ easily be supposed thg?t men, who, 
ih their, superstijtion, would give up a great 
number of hum arw beings to be enclosed*in a 
wicker ima/jje, representing a man, and then 
burnt to death, as .|in offering to the gods, 
would not refuse a lal'ge ‘portion of the spoil 
taken from the enemy, Or even a part of their 
own riches. It is but too celftain that such 
liorrible §^crifioes as I have mentioned, were 
^ffered^ by the Dftiids, and mapy otl?er 
ibominations, which I will €iot stop to tell 
fiCUy 'tere practised among them. 

A greatJfflLay people have sapposed that 
vhen Caesar^rsi invaded Bntain, the inha- 
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bitants were ig^i^sit of ^ the art of fltothiog. 
and went quite naked, ^wfth th€rt»^1)od«^^ 
painted. ' But this is alto^a'dher a mistake, 
for thero ban be no doubt that long b^ve 
the Ronr^ns reached th^se shpres,.the people 
not onlf had garments ‘of sRhis, buk^hW 
learned^he art bSth of dyeing and w«i»king 
cloth, and wore »s well clothed as the^ribes 
in Gaul. It is true, many of the .British 
natibns did paint their bodies with^ various 
figures of birds and beasts, or merely smeared 
themselves all over with„a sort of blue dye, 
called woad ; and there' is reason to believe, 
that in some p.f their religious ceremonies, 
thfiy appear^ (f painted ifi this way, without 
any clothing. We find, moreoverj that this 
painting, as it has RSen 8alledf was, 
reality, tattooing— that is to say, the rubbing 
in of varioiSs colours, in fdifferent fi^u^jes, 
into small holes tnade in ^ife‘'*’skiu with 
needles.' The operation* y^CLS 'Very painful. 
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hut w]!i!BnJoh6e perform^dj^the cglours re- 
Ja ^he shin. ar^. Hid not wpnr qut 
for many yean<. 

V Q-ncient Britons, befoTe .the ar- 

rival of th§ Romans jn this c(5untr}% bad a 
cetis^^rable %n<!5wiedg^ of^ various, arts* is 
proven! by the immense* liumber, Lud dif- 
fer#nl»6orts of their carriages «;ind war-cha- 
liots. These tl^ey drove with the gi’eatest 
quickness, stopped them, turned them ah^ut, 
jumped in and out of them, and performed 
other feats with them, so cleverly, as to 
astonish the Roman coifimander^s. All this 

shows that the charitfts Ibhemselves were 

• 0 

lightly and skilfully construdte^; but aft§r 
the conquests of the Romans, many arts 
^y^ere Ti^toby tl!e Br^ons, while othqjrs w^e 
introduced or greatly improwd. 

, d^s ^ Roman ^province, indeed, *Britltin 
soon bega5S="k>^put on quite a ‘different ap- 
pearance. Ibarge towos were buiTt. roads 
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were opijned i^ri 'pUlFerent direhtiiftw?. and 
fortresses erected olemples/couuti’^f'ijous^^, 
and tifieatreb were also efgc^ jd, and all the 
arts and 'luxuries of Rome w,ere imputed 
into thi^; coiintry. E^ut, at^the ^ame tiine,. 
tlfe Roipans too^ a* step vShidh was 
tlie Biitish people. They ^disarmo^^^^ the 
whole inhahitaiftts w^ho had submittedi to 
their rule ; and the Briton^, losing ^11 theh* 
martial spirit and skill iia war, became in- 
capable of defending themselves, as soon 
as the Romans had retired from their shores. 
It was in yain that so*me troops, sent over 
in compassion fcy the Emperor Ilonorius, 
^deavoured ‘to revive 'the courage of the 
people, and to teach them once ^ more the 
u&e of §jms, which thejf' had formtrlV takgp 
^om them. The nation had been crushed 
doWn by the yoke, undei;. which it ha4, §o 
long groaned, and had no I<>iT|’cr strength 
or incliilation to. struggle v/ith^the enemies 
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Dy^whqp ft i/v"as it seemed to 

>;?^k be\9ildered Upd confused/like a 

leer siiddenlyr attacked by liou»d», b^t was 
isunabitto fly on account of the Sfeas which 
surVounded it, as to resist, ‘on tfccourt of the 
k^®akj^ss anob idleness •vvhi?h had been ^c- 
sasioped by long slavery and inacti^aty. 
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THE S'AXON PERIOD. 


In the north of Britain, and in sonie parts* 
of the west, there were several tribes, which 
had resisted the power of the Romans with 
unwearied courage. They had not wailed 
to be attacked, but'haa frequently been the 
assailants ; and when repelled in their in- 
cisions, and pursued by their well-disci- 
plined enemies, had found shelter amidst 
the roc^is, mountains, ^roods, and ^morasses 
of the Highlands of Wales and Scotland. 
The mure northern and^more impjrtajijt 
tribes, during the first peripd of the Ro- 
man possession of England/ aru kn^n only 
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by the ,geii€tfll name o^'Caledonians ; but 
toward« tfie elose *of tli^ Roman doAinion 

3 ' * 

in Britain, we fincl them spok^ of as two 
people, the Piets and Scots. may be 
easily '"(ionceived that tiies# nations, yrho had 
resisted, vritli^unconqutraWe determinatign, 
th6 fiile of the greatest §mpire in the WorM, 
aud. jj^d sobered defeat after^ defeat from 
civilized and well-disciplined enemies, with- 
out being in thc^ least degree dismayed or 
overcome, were hardy, daring, and perse- 
veiing; and no sooner had the Romans 
retreated from Britsjin ^han the Piets and 
Scots poured over the barriers which had 
been erected, and, in variAi^ incursions, 
slaughtered the inhabitants, and swept the 
fields offi* the •weafe^^and long- subjected ^n- 
habitants of southern Britain. They met 
with ^^little or no resistance, _for •milUary 

skill, ci\aJU^overnment, active habits, and 

• ^ 

hardy resol6ti[<?^i were all'atlsin em(. From 

h 2 
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the wall of Sevefus to the ihost .southern 
poini‘of the islan^ iniihmei*a\)l^?‘ petty w^s 
raged' ainoi?gst the people tjiemselves, pre-’ 
\enting them from joining together to re<' 
pel the common enemy. 

^7?he Scots an(V Piets never made any loiig 
stay in^ the country they invaded, but killed 
the inhabitants wherever they met^them, 
collecting whatever plunder they could find, 
and,, retired to enjoy their booty in their 
woods and hills. Towards the middle of 
the fifth century, however, a rumour spread, 
and was generally tbelLwed, that it was the 
intention ol these two nations to' move to 
the south, yjiia their whole forces, to put 
to** death all the degenerate Britons who 
najl submitted to the R^anS; and^eslablish 
themselves in the more fertile land. This 
put, the touthern Britons into a great feight; 
and in a general assembly of tli<^ great men 
of all the.Mbes, at which a k.lng^called Vor- 
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tigern presided, it was agreed to send am- 
bassa^o'*^ to- t^ie 1Saxol4s, \)eseeoliing then* 
assistance to^ repel the .Pict^ and Scots. 
The Saxons were a nation, inh^iting the 
middle parts and sf a-C(iasts#of Germany, 

p^'^cedingly JpriE^ve, wojgderfully active, pow- 

* . . . . • 

enul in body, highly intelligent, though 

Lincu^ivatcd in mind, and possessing, as it 
^voiild seem by nature, a spirit of perse- 
^^erance and strong determination, which has 
^cen shown by no other people. They 
ivc^e fond of war, accustomed to the sea, 
ind their sport, radier than their occupa- 
don, waS to go out in their small ships, in 
ill seasons and in all weathers, and ravage 
ihe coasts of their neighbours. They little 
3arcd, wliere ,they landed or whom t^ey 
ittackfed, for war was their amusement, and 
conquest their business. To theip, oj all, 
)tlier peojpie, tEe southern Britons deter- 
nined to ^pji^ly ; and their message* not only 
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completely changeHi the fate antioclestmy ot 
this cbuntry, but Had * a> gri^i-^enect 
upon ^e Sgxonso themselves, giving* them 
the first idea, it would seem, of gaining fresh 
territories, and clbang^ng their objeoi fi?om 
the^mere plunde** ofitmoveablcv goods to the 
ccAiqhe^t of foreign countries. 

We do not easily discover to whicl\^. 9 f the 
very numerous Saxon tribes the British 
messengers were sent. All that is^ certain 
is, that they were joyfully received, their 
petitions granted ; and that two celebrated 
Saxon chieftains, namec^ Hengist and Horsa, 
sailed for England, accompanied by a con- 
siderable for^dj although .we find only three 
large ships mentioned; but I cannot help 
'thi,nking, from what happen'^d afterovards. 
that a great number of smaller vessefs must 
have accompanied them. Hengist-. and 
Horsa landed in what is callecLibp Isle oi 
TLanef, in the ‘ year 449, aiiil vv«re received 
with the greatest joy py the weak and un- 
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hagpy Brkons, as Mends ^aiid deliverers; 
and iMs yet'y'pi^obalble tliat these fierce men 
of the ‘ north l\|d at first no other object in 
view thafi to enrich themselves, by the recom- 
pences they hoped tj raceiv® for fighting 
aj^iinst the Picts-and Seotsf They stipuhited 
at ni;^t for nothing but ^n ample supply l3f 
prpvi|ipns and certain rewarcjs, which the 
‘Britons readily promised, and in return, the 
Saxons rOwed to wage perpetual war against 
the enemies of their new allies. The first 
great battle which took place after their 
arrival was fought L'ear Stamford, and the 
Saxons and Britons obtained a complete 
victory, and drove the Scottish^ hordes back 
into their own countr^^. But Hengist and 
Horsadiad b)» this , time remarked two 
important facts : that the ^country was ex- 
ceedi'agly rich ^d fertile, and^ the»inhabit- 
ants disnjiited in counsels, and^enfeebled by 
long submi jpio\. to the Boinahs. The extra- 
vagant gratitude which the Britons showed 
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towards their porthern auxiliaries'' proved 
*how strongly they likdfelt th'eiV iiicf.p^city to 
defend then^selves ; and Pleugist sooli found 
an excusti to send for fresh l^lp*fi*om his 
native countty. A«lar^ bod}r of Saxdns, An-, 
gl^, and Jutlanderi^soon eame over^^p sup- 
port h’ui in anything that he might d^'sign. 
By this time, it would appear, he fudged 
Britain a great deal too comfortable a place 
to be abandoned easily and the wolf had 
only to seek a pretext for attacking the 
lamb, which was not very difficult to find 
or to make. The Saxon leaders pretended 
that their troops^ were not sufficiently sup- 
plied with provisions, and had not been 
sufficiently rewarde'd; and without delay 
they concluded a separate IJreaty of^'p^Sge 
with the Piets, , contrary, we are assured, 
to their^ express promises. The Britons, 
alarmed, now began to reinonstraU^ ; but the 
Saxons 'Speedily’ contrived^ to^. help them- 
selves by ravaging dll.^the country round. 
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So:::ne oP tile Britons resisted gallantly, and 

fa ^ A ^ 

made il),e* Saxons fight foy the territory they 
were determined Jo possess. Not lon^after, 
a new Saxoi^army appeared upoif the coast 
of Northuipber|and, find fbok possession of 
that ejQunty, ate v(ell as ^ large district on the 
oppevsite side of ijie Ihveed. For a long 
time, 4iowcver, this division of the Saxon 
forces ^eems to Jiave made small progress, 
and kept up little^communication with their 
brethren who had previously arrived. Horsa 
having been killed in battle, left his brotlier 
Henglst to assume the tide of King of Kent^ 
with which county several others on the 
opposite side of the Thames wore joined to 
form the^ sovereignty of the first Saxon 
njonarchi Reports' of the success ^d ciin- 
tinued prosperity of the i^ivaders, and of 
the rich country^which they had elploted, 
reached ike ears of their countrymen ; and 
a fresh inr^d^^ of the Saxon tribes took 
place accordingly. Every day the power 
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of the S^axons ^increased. The"' P^cts pnd 
Scots still continjied to pass th(j?. Itoman 
wall . and Svhat ‘between their unfriendly 
allies apd their fierce enemies, ^the unhappy 
Britons^ were nearly', driven to despair.. 
As it is one of the most ‘simple, sg.it^'^s 
one ofrthe most’ ordinary arts of cun^arng 
barbarians tc prqduce enmity between* those 
people whom they wish to overcome, and to 
take advantage of the hostilities of surround- 
ing nations. It is a much higher degree of 
what is called policy to gain advantages 
(rom establishing ahd promoting peaso and 


good-will amongst men. Whether Hengist 
really did aivytning to keep up the quarrels 
between the British tribes among themselves, 
an^i between them and'the Oaledoifitinji I 
cannot tell ; butcCertainly he did nothing to 
quifet the disputes of the qne people, or fo 


stop the incursions of another, except when 
the lattet menaced the powe/he'had usurped. 
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TcjwarcJ^ ^fiie >elose of hi# long, life, tjjie 
Britons &^eming to revive, troubled the qitjet 
of his reign, ard^he had to fight inon^ than 
once forliis throne. But in two gi^at battles 
he ‘signally defeated ^is tsnenfies, r,nd saw 
thft foundaticgi laid oft^th^** second of thtjse 
severr monarchies whicl^ the northe^’n coti- 
queroi^were about to found. 

Encouraged by his success, a body of 
Saxons invaded^England under Ella, in the 
year 477, and landing on the eastern coast, 
they marched into the country, and founded 
the kingdom of Sussex. 

Short^jj after, another band commenced 
the kingdpm of the West Saxons ; and so 
this conquering and active race* went on till 
Four moi;^ kingdoms were added, form-- 
ng t'yt^Jlt^ou will h^iir called in his^ry’^^e 
Eleptarchy. The four las4 which I have 
i^ijnei were called the kingdom of IMercia, 
;he jkingdom of the East Angles, *he kingdom 
Df^the Westi Ahglqs, aiid thb kingdom of 

VOL. I. E i, 
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Nprthumberlan(£ ; and althougliShfey w,«r^- 
o^ten at war with f ach other, as Vcfll as with 
the l^riton^, it is curious^ to ren?,:?.fk what 
progress ^hese tribes made when they were 
once settled in a‘-for^’gn land, and tTnjoyed 
tl^e benefits of ’a ?egubr« government,, of 
\^hich„they had but the merest shadow irf 
their own country. 

EDWIJi. 

It would only tire you without improv- 
ing you, to tell you all about the sdven 
kingdoms of the** Saxons, and tlw^^efore 

' I 

it may be as wfell 'to give you any little 
stories abovst ^lie different princes of these 
kingdoms. You will remark, however, 
tl^it, from its foundatjoffi, Wesse:?;:, #or the 
country of the ^West Saxons, seemed ?es- 
tingd, ?s it eventually did, to swallow^up all 
the others. The Saxon state which appeared 
at first Ijkely to be its rival /.h greatness was 
that of Northumberland^ whieh was at first 
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di.ided i^to tW(C), b^t was ^ry sog>n ynitgd 

ynder arfean of cgnsidersble ability, named 

Etlielfred, of ^bosg history I am' gdmg to , 
• .* • " ■■ 
‘give you soiK?j account, as it was very closely 

connected' witL that Edwin, one of the 

^greatJSt of file ^ Saxon kings. Etlielfred 

haV’ing married the* daughter of Alla^'*one of 

thb tw^kings of Northumb^lahd who reigned 

in that portion* called Deira, determined, 

. ® ^ ^ m 

it would seem, tcf obtain possession of the 
crown on his father-in-law’s death, although 

o 

Alla had a young, son named Edwin, just 
three^'^yOiirs old at the time of* his father’-s 
death. As it was very likely in those bar- 
barous times that the infant heir would be 

• 

murdcfei by his brother-in-law to securei 
pl/jJ^»»sibn of the /irown, those Tfho nad 
charge of Edwin carried him off to the court 
0i the British ktng of North Wales, where 
as (^qatt'd with great ^care ; but, hav- 
ing provoked, the eiwi^ty.of Cadwallon, the 
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sop of hi§} prot^^fector, was forced to .fly. 
oiKJe more,’ and took refugp with Ce'irl, Kinj^ 
of Meraa! Being hand 3 ontff in person and 
distinguished in manners and education, )?e’ 
was received with*'greit favour by the King 
of Mercia, who gave him his daugMcr'in 
marria'ge. In the meantime, EthelfliJd’s 
power had increased by the dcath^df his 
father, who had reigned in the other «half of 
Northumberland, and to v.hom he now suc- 
ceeded. His fondness for war soon showed 
itself ; and, in continual hostilities with the 
Scots and Piets, he not only gained p. nhhaber 
of unimportant battles, but defeateej them so 
completely in the year 603, that he was free 
t^rom apprehensions of any attack on their 
side for many years. He then turn/>??^;s 
arms against the Britons, and laid siege to 
.Chester, to the defence M)f which plate 
marched Brbcmail, King of P^wis*, witl^a 
large army of Britpn^ » This Ijiiig, however. 
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not coiitehted with the sen^ices of his sol- 

k ^ i ^ 

diery, cioriea with him no less than twelve 
imndred and fvft^ monks, in orcfer, itjs sup- 
p^osed, to bl^ss his arms in the afJproachirig 
conflict- w:ith the huathdn S'axons. The 
Hit/nta were Ml ^diawn^up*in a body on ^he 
fields; and Ethelfrad cunilingly directed Ris 
fir«t aiftack against them,^n vfhich no less 
than tjvelve hujidred of these unfortunate 


men were slain. « The panic produced by 
this sl3*ughter spread to the whole British 
army, which fled and left Ethelfred master 
of thv» fleld. He thus became possessed of 


Chester and a great part of the neighbouring 
country, and it would seem, tiirifed his atten- 
tion now Jo the destruction of his brother-in- 
wlio found himself obliged ' to 
iy from the court of Merck lest he should 
^*?ing^destruction#ppon the head* of his bffne- 
■a^OT^ ^‘^^is next place of refuge was at the 
jourt of Red^ald, or R^dowalS, as it is some- 

E 2 
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times written, sovereign of the small kingdc^i 
of ^the East Angles, who received h^m with 
the grejitest kindness, and fjiipoovered inhim' 
even in exhe and poverty those gf eat qualities 
which h^ afterwards displaye(} as a monarch. 
But eve^i here Ethelfred did 'not ceg^e-'to 

V . . * ■ 

persecSte him, ahd endftavouired both*1by 
promises and*- threats to induce Red^\‘ald .to 
give up the unfortunate yomng maa.to his 
enemy. Whether he yielded to the tempt- 
ing offers of the King of Northumberland, 
or gave way before his furious menaces, 1 do 
not know ; . but Redwald at length '^ter- 
mined to commit a very dishonourable 
action, and "put Edwin m the hands of the 
.King of Northumberland. During^his short 
rei^lden^e at the court*^’ot the East 
however, Edwin had made many friends, 
and one of tSiese gave himnsecret intidiatio.^ 
of his danget, and advised him^^to d“suat>s 7 as 

0 • r 

speedily as possible., The priiice, however. 
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flerspairin^'^of finding anothdir asylum, weary 
of wandlring® from place^ to place, and i^ot 
knowing wherefttc^ find a protector \^h(^would 
t(§al faitlifuljy and honestly by Iflm, deter- 
mined \o .reinpin where ^e was. In the 
mSto^me Re^wflld coniiniinicated Ijis defer- 
minsition to Ijis queen, who, struck w’i^th tlie 
■“dishorlfturable nature of the acrf, represented 
so strongly to •her husband the disgrace 
which would fall iipon him if he betray6d a 
prince whom he had promised to protect, 
and who relied implicitly on his good faith, 
tha^Rgdwald’s purposes wq;i*e entirely 
changed^ and instead of giving up Edwin to 

his enemy, he offered to assist him in the 

♦ 

recovery <pf his kingdom. Secretly and has- 
tilv A’^r^sed as loSrgg a force as the king^m 
of the East Angles could •muster, and ad- 
';aiicl?d by rapid «smarches into Ihe ItingTlom 
o^#^'?8^thqmPerland. * Ethelfrdd was sur- 
priseci, bqt.%iot disipj^ed, by thS; sudden 
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attack ; a^d, coKecting what forces be £ovld 
in^the short time allowed hiii, {rafi'olied to 
meet the enemy./^ The arj,vwiced^ guard of 
tlie Easjt Angles was commanded by Rainey 
son of the king, ttte main bc\4y by Redwald . 
infpersopi, and the re’ar by Edwin. TJve Ifivo 
hosts tnet on the' banks*, of the river Ldlfe; 
and Rainer, ri; would seem, had advanced iSo 
far that he could receive np timely ijupport 
from his father and Edwiu> Upon tim then 
fell the first fury of the conflict; and the 
troops of Rainer, though fighting gallanfly, 
as did their, commander, were ove^o^sred 
and dispersed^ Rainer himself being killed 
in his darii% efforts to*^ repel the enemy. 
Flushed with success, Ethelfred theit^attacked 
theVcorps of Redwald aficT Edwin, YAiicbJ|< 4 d 
by this time united ; but here fortune failed 
him^; and, lifter a fierce^and sanguiUarfu*. 
struggle, his 'troops were routed^. 
himself, resolved not to ’survivS his defeat. 
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ease himsftlf into t^e fierc^t of strife, 
and peristied fighting to tjie last. 

Redwald, wit'ii#;he greatest generosity, for- 
• . 0 
b*i)re entirely from attempting to aggrandize 

himself at the ospense of the prince he had 

sticcoJred anJi b’efriemfed, and put* him in 

full J)ossession of the wKole of Northiimber- 

larid. ^he three sons of the late king fled 

into Scotland, aftd the people of the country 

submitted without»a murmur. 

They had reason to rejoice in the event 
which placed Edwin on the throne, for in- 
steadf^of peeking by the barbarous means of 
war to expend his sway, he devpted his atten- 
tion principally to establish peace and order 
in his dominions, and succeeded so perfectly, 
bhtgt'^.storians assure us, during hiS ref|n, 
a child with a purse of gbld. in his hand 
iMght have gone*ffiirough the whole kingdom 
ofy??oft(iuttiycrland without _ the slightest 
danger. 
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^Ne?^ertfeeless/ Edwin . was, not%Ubgether 
free from ambition ; and ^he openly ‘aspire.d 
to sovereign sway over tbe* ether nionarchs 

r* 

of the Heptarchy, especially after the dea+h* 
of Redwald, which seemed, ( though we do 
n6t clearly see by whal melins, to^pIScO 
much greater powef in the hands of Edt^in. 
The King orMcvcia, the King of Kent and 
the East Angles, yielded to^his pretensions, 
an(i appear undoubtedly to have acknow- 
ledged a certain degree of superiority in the 
King of Northumbria; but the two Kings of 
Wessex here his assumption of ,aiffibrity 
with great impatience, especially thcc younger, 
Quicelm, who had recourse to the basest 
t‘and most dishonourable means to rid himself 
of 'bneAvhom he did not feel equal i^F^n- 
counter in the fidld. In the early part of the 
year 626, itVas announced to Edwin th»fr‘ 
an ambassador named Eumai wa% ap^6Vtch- 
ing his court with apfc*idndlv messaere from 
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th« l?ings the^W est Saxorite. Th^ monarch 

received, him* in great state at a beautihil 
palace 'which lln ipossessed at Afdby^n the . 
h|phs of the Derwent ; and EumiSr,* as was 
custom4ry#in tljose days, Commenced' a florid 
ktfiPaiQgue to*tht) NbrflSumbiian hjng, ap- 
prcmching nearer and nearer as he wifcnt on. 
When lie judged himself witMn a sufficient 
distance, he dr^iw forth a poisoned dagger < 
and aimed a furious blow at Edwin. One 
of the courtiers, however, named Lilia, de- 
voledly attached to his royal master, had 
cono^^eji some suspicions of the ambassa- 
dor, frouj seeing him put Ills hand under his 
robe. The moment the daggei^was raised, 
he threwjiiraself between the king and the, 
as?/}»‘itWand recerveft the weapon in Jiis #wn 
bosom. The monarch’s attendants and guards 
instaMy rushed u^Qn Eumar and despatched 
npt^iefore he had slain another of 
Edwin’s faifliful servjiitfs named Ffodherri. 
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As ma^ well i)e supposed. Edw^nMiS aoj; 
submit patiently to this injury; march- 
ing an;army into the territories of the Kings 
of Wessei^, he took* a terrible revenge, ajvd 
compelted them to sue for p^ace..* 

’Edwin was the first Christian ci 

North'iimberland ; *his <convejsion ha^^ing 
been brought about in a somewhat curious 
manner. Amongst his felkw-kings, 4;he one 
whom he seemed to regard with the greatest 
favour was the young monarch of Kent, 
whose sister Ethelburga had become cele- 
brated for her virtues and her beauty^, « and 
being now a widower, and still in Jhe prime 
of life, Edwin sent to demand the hand of 
the princess in marriage. It is ^ probable 
thafe Ethelburga was not disinclined tcuwite 
her fate to that bf so renowned and excel- 
lent^a princd; but there ^as an obstacle ic, 
their union, which neither she'»n 9 r tei-b^o- 
ther were at all inclinefi.tu overlook, Edwin 
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Vau a’ p^tg^ anc^ laoiater, wmie sne^naa^oeen 
st^ctly brouglil up in the Christian faith. Loi^g 
negotiations en!§*if d, in which the scrujjles of 
sister of the King of Kent had fffll weignt. 
The hope of converting her fieathen lover 
in<Mc®d her fit length % consent, ,on tte 

^ * fi- 

coin^ition that, the f»ee exercise of he/ ren- 
gion secured to herself# and her house- 
hold, acid that bishop of the Christian 
church should accompany her to Northum- 
bria, and be permitted to preach the gospel 
to the people of that kingdom. Edwin pro- 
mis^-^ttl^ that was required, and in his fond- 
ness for J;iis new bride, undertook to hear 
and consider the truths of Christianity. 
^?^ullnus,#a priest who had been sent frcTx 
Ro:n%was consecrated Bishop of Noffthtfm- 
bria, where not a single Christian was as yet 
'ho be found, in o«?^^to accom{)any*^t^el- 
bUrgityl)ut,hd^made only small progress in 
his sacred mission, tiy he called, as*it would 

VOL. I., 
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appear, pupersfition to hi^ &tid per- 
suaded Edwin to believe, by a refiwence to 
some former passages in bisplife, that he had 
a direct Commission from heaven. It. seeps' 
that Edwin had" no great* esteem for the 
idols hP worshipped, n6r indeed wwr-ef bis 
subje'bts very statinch •> idolaters, treating 
matters of religUn with that lightness which 
is found amongst the ignorant and unen- 
lightened, upon subjects^ of the importance 
of which they are ignorant. Like all strong- 
minded men, however, he had a great objec- 
.tion to changes without just cau5^5*»and, 
knowing little or nothing of the nature of 
Christianity, he put off the consideration of 
the subject from day to day, notwitjistanding 
tht solicitations of hSs queen and tha^ex- 
hortations of Paulinus. We are told that, 
when RedWald was on Ab® point of giving 
him up to Ethelfred, the infdimejtioTrttf his 

K 

danger was conveyed <,to him by a stranger. 
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thti^u^h it ^was evidently seift by o^pe Ips 

frjends dt the courj:. In order ty make him 

^ay more attt lio;^ to it, the messenger 

a^umed a superior tone, promise^iim great 

future prosperity to be attained \>y the assist- 

an(3^ ^ a greeit and powerful friend, fgr whom 

he bespoke the pricice’s* gratitude, add laid 

his harifi upon his head asia token by which 

he might know, at an after period, the friend 
* 

of whom he, the tspeaker, was merely the 
messenger. This story having been told to 
some of the king’s friends, came at length to 

’ ' ^ Li 

the Paulinus, who determined to take 

advantage of it ; and, one day rushing into 
the king’s presence when surrounded by his 
courtiers^ he laid his hand upon his head,* 
exhorting him by tliat token to be^onil} a 
servant of the true God whb had given him 
the promised proi|i^nty. Edvrtn was Con- 
vinced, or rather overcome, by these means, 
and, after heari?^2» examining more fully 
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the cl()ctripes of Paulinus, w^is baiptiie»4, and 
became a Christian. 

^ Noy^. understand, my jjeam, that although 
this is the'story told of Edwin’s conversion*, 

( C ' 

and that in some degree by a« very good 
man of the name of Bede, who lived nc^ Very 
long iifter, yet I do not fe^ sure or its 
truth, for the’ people of those days \^ere too 
ready to believe everything that was told 
them ; and both cunning* men and foolish 
men manufactured a great number of mar- 
vellous tales, which would not now be cre- 
dited, but which nobody at that ^iiiienen- 
tured to doubt. 

And now 1 must tell you what became of 
Edwin after all this. The authority which 
he asstened over the other kings gave* great 
offence to Penda, King of Mercia, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of^at district in tl)«- 
year 626. Penda was a bldody and bar- 
barous tyrant, wlioodelighted ‘in war and 
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He^ attacked, eft various ^imes, 
all the/" neighbouring monarchs, ravaged 
their iferritoritf.s,^ and slew more k^ngs in 
battle tlian any one jnentioned ifft history, 
except some of the leadens of the Israelites. 
Air^pi^st oth^s,.he Liade a sudden eruptif>n 
into Northumberland, accompanied W Crtd- 
wallon,^^King of North Wales, an old enemy 
of Edwin’s. Their force when united was 
very large ; and* Edwin, taken by surpri^e^ 
was unable to briiTg an army of equal num- 
ber into the field; but he nevertheless 
marched to meet the enemy with what 
troo:|is*n^ could collect, and a bloody battle 
took place at Hcathfield/ or Hatfield, in 
iforkshire, where the skill of Edwin, and 
the courage of his troops, would probably , 
iiave gtiiiied tlie victory, had not tlj^ pru- 
lence of the King of Northumbria aban- 
ioneil him on seeing the death of Ms^on, 
pvho was slaV at fits feet by an arrow. 
To avenge Jhis death, Edwin rushed into 
be midst of his enemies, by whom he was 
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5urro\)nde^d and^ killed, be^pre .Bjs 
3buld follow to support him. I'he Northum- 
brians were immediately dj^j(jmyed, ffell intch 
3onfusiori,\.and abandoned the field. The. 
sonqueiors displaj^d the greatest possible 
3r,helty, ravaging tl^D country, from end^ to 

,1 txi, ‘ 

end. JPenda contmued to carry on the «a;ne 
bloody hostilities against his neighbours for 
many years ; slew another king of Northum- 
berland. in battle, and was ^ again Jnvading 
the territory, after having rejected the most 
submissive offers from Oswi, then king of 
the country, when he w^,s met by that prince 
with a small but determined army,^ Slid' de- 
feated and slain, with almost all Jils com- 
panions. 


MURDERS OF ETHELRED AND KENELM. 

After the 'death of a long period* 

succeeded, very little worth \he^ trouble, I 
think, wfiich historijui^ have trfKen to make 
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it' injure* clSar. , As far as tile Anglo-Saxons 
were coticerried, I shall only tell you t^t 
''Kent, * Essex, * Sussex ever^ jjay de- 
.qreased ‘in power and importa^, and by 
the beginning of tjie eighth chntury, that is 
the yeal* 700, \/essex, Mercia, and 
NvA*thunibri^ were, the enty important stiftes 
left. Uut a still greater ^nd more extraor- 
dinary change bad taken place amongst the 
people of the coiyitry — I mean the Saxfes, 
for the Britons themselves by this time had 
been driven into a few remote districts by 
thfev^ftforgy and perseverance of the invaders. 
The change I speak of wi« produced by the 
Christian religion, which, after bell ng professed 
and ab^idoned by many different prince^ 
and tribes, had riev^^l*theless made i^ wy to 
the hearts of men, so as to have become, at 
this period, the , general religion of fB^nha- 
bitants of the land. Although it has never 
had the poorer to r«e§tr^in altogether the bad 
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passions of manj: yet its natip*ai jtepdejpy ‘fS 
to .^produce peace and goodwiK\ an<f to pro; 
mote ti^pse arts and habits ^Hich unite men 
together, &l?4tranquil pursuits, rather *tha;i sq-.* 
parate tlfiem by injhries and hostilities. The 
Saxons .began to sdb that there was apme- 
thi%ig fiiore worthy of living fo^ than merJly 
to fight; but; though they were, pferhaps, 
the most energetic and persevering race 
that ever was known, they did nof imme- 
diately find rational means of employing 
themselves after their warlike habits were 
in a degree abandoned; and multitude^ of 
them, including e^'en their kings and^ princes, 
retired from*active life to the idleness and 
^superstitious devotion of the monasteries. 
The. vise and prudent looked uf)on this 
state of things with some alarm, and even 
the venerable Bede hims^J^one of the hiost 
devout churchmen that ever lived, seems to 
have been afraid of tlje ponsequelices. After 
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his ...readers that the and 

Spots wore, a^ the time he wrot^"., at pea^^e 
with the Saxoii‘]se^«and that the Britons them- 
SQlve&^ha*d sunk into a state of tfKiquilllty, 
he goes'on to say, Whaf willlbe the conse- 
qu^ais of this ’ calm ^hich has i^ade so 
majy of the iiobility and* the common peope 
abandon the use of arms i® th^s kingdom of 
Northumbria, amd flock into the monas- 
teries, time . alon% can discover.” Never- 
theless, quite enough fighting took place, 
from time to time, to keep up the martial 
spiihi crfjthe people. Very shortly after the 
time of J^ede, the kingdom* of Northumber- 
land was thro>vn into the greatJhst state of 
confti$ioikby the abdication (that is to say, 
the resignation of hiff crown) by Eadfeentj or 
Edbert, one of greatest of its monarchs, 

who placed his sogj^pon the thfone, anh re- 

v' ' « 

tired into ^ monastery ; and in the space of 
thirty-six years, seveji complete revolutions. 
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attenjjed ^with tlie murder or d^;goS'i’?jojn‘ Oi 
the reigniuf? king, took place iii that Country. 
Such a> state of uncertaintjirmnd turbulence 
always .riders the land in whicB it exists 
weak and incapaBle of any great e’^ertion, 
s6 that- from that* time IVotthumbaplifrid, 

^ % I 9» 

like fhany other of the^ SaxQn kingdai!Qs, 

fell into insignificance, and Mercia and 

Wessex were left to contend for the supe- 

♦ 

riority. The great advantages of Wessex 
would probably have decided the matter 
sooner, had it not been for the abilities and 
courage of two kings of Mercia, J^liilelLald 
and OfFa, the latter of whom was qne of the 
greatest, but not the best, of the Saxon 
c-princes. He applied himself from> the Very 
begiiir/Hig of his reign to increase his terri- 
tories, deprived the kingd jlCif of Northumber- 
land of the bounty of N^^ngham, in\^aded 
and subdued the kingdom bf eKent, de- 
feated the king pffWessex in a bloody 
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Oxfordshire and^Glqjites- 

dyminions, and^ drove the 

Britons back 'Vflto ^ the Welsh moun tains. 

As ambition is rarely consideredfas a Vice 

in princes,* Offa>migh|f have appeared in his- 

tt)r^i» a fine light, had'^e not stai^ied his 

chsftacter, towards the ^d of his reign, by 

one of Ihc basest and moet shameful acts 

that a monarch «ould commit. The king- 

dom of the East Angles had been long in 

a state of dependence upon the crown of 
o 

Mercia, but in the year 792, the young king 
of I^si^iiDgles, named Ethelred, gave proofs 
of virtues, and high qualities, ^which might, 
perhaps, in time, have raised his little state 
to independence. He was handsome, we 
xre told, in person, and gentle in hii^nmn- 
aers, though brd?^- but, lAifortunately for 
bim, the beauty^JW good qualities ^ Al- 
:hrida, daughter of Oflfa, as well as the ad- 

• * * 9 

k^antage of uniting hi« fete with that of the 


ba'ttleJ^kqjiysxedi 
tershire* to his 
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of ^ his powerful neighbijut, ^duCe^ 
him to seek the hand of the Mercian princess 
in ma^jage. His proppsci/was favourably 
reteivedV'd<nd he wasanvited to the cpurt of 
the king of Mercia, who w^ thf^n«residing 
81 Mardon, in Her::foMshire.4 Full of Joy^e 
ai d expectation, tbe young king huriie^tttb 
receive the h,and of his promised brde, arfd 
was received with every mark of affec- 

r| 

ti^'H. It would appear that Off? himself 
fully intented to deal Mrly by the young 
king ; but his base wife, Kendrida, per- 
suaded him to viojate ^,the sacred riglfts of 
hospitality, and Ethelred was mu"fferl*li in 
cold blood. ^The object of this eiime was 
obtained, and the kingdom of the East 
Angles annexed to Mercia; but, bitter and 
poignent remorse seized upon Offa; he 


drove the instigator of deed from his 
presence with abhorre/^^ made a pilgrim- 
age to Romo to obtaiif absolution,^ and spent 


* Forgiveness which fhe^pe pretended to be able 
to givf . 
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la^ge‘; ^in benefactions to mjnasirjri^s 
and ch&rchesy without, however^ giving rj 
possess’ion of fruits of the evil deed. 

This prince obtained from the 

canonization^ ^pf the first Brftish martyr 
St. ^Iban, aijd jbuili' a^jj^ magnificent abbdfy 
ans^ 93hurch to his hopoQr, at the ..plaice 
vfhere Jiis bbnes were said |o have been 
found, the na^me of which was changed upon 
the occasion from Verulam to St. ‘Albany. 
Remorse, howevgf, it would appear, still 
prgyed upon him; and he died two years 
after the deed whicjj gratified his ambition, 
and'wrKfeg his heart. 

His soji only survived hini four or five 
months ; but Kenulph, who succeeded, had 
a long an^ prosperous reign. At the death 
of that pHnce he left tH^o children, a dtu^^gibter 
named Kendrida^ *^f eighteen or twenty years 
of agi, and a son mimed Kenelm, coilsMer- 

ably younger. Prompted, it would appear, 

• • 

* The inserlloii of hi^ jiame in the RoSish list of 
Saints. 
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av?, am|)itious lover, Kendridi^ 
young bro^Jier to be murdered, in 6rder to 
raise favourite to tliav^brone ; f)ut her 
ambitiaus'^cheraes were disappointed, and 
remorse and punSshms^nt followed the act. 
A swee<t, but somef^hat febble poet, /'MLYned 
S&edStone, lived ilear the spot where Jiis 
horrible act ^asrcommitted, and, in one of 
his best productions, commemorates the fate 
of the unhappy Kenelm, in the lines which 
I am going to repeat. 

Fast by the centre of yon'^w^ious wild, 

Where spreading oaks embower a GotWic falie, 
Kendrida’s arts a brother’s youth beguiled ; 

Then nat’.ir^ urg’d her tenderest pleas in vain. 

Soft o’er his birth, and o’er his infant hours, 

The ambitious maid coiild every care ejppjoy, 
Tiieti'With assiduous fondness cropped the flowers, 
To deck the cradle of the ^v**cely boy. 

But soon the bosom’s pleas^ t^alm is flown, 

Love firek her breast, the sultry passions rise, 

A favoured lover seeks the Mercian ^brone. 

And views her Ken^mewith a rival’s eyes. 
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koviV^rniw J're Fortune ! ah, how just^ere 
Would Fat( or Fortune Mercia’s heir remove 

How sweet to r^vel^on the cot^lh of state ! 

To crown at oifi^ h2r lover and her lova# 

See, garnish’d for the chase, t]ie frawdful rcuid 
To these lone hills directs his devious way ; 

'Pii^^outh, al>pro’ne, the sfiter- guide obe^'^’d, 

Hi fated youth ! himself Jlie destined prey,. , 

The brother of KenelmVfather was placed 
upon the thronef, but his reign only lasted^ a 
year ; and the sahie sort of disorderly spirit 
rose up in Mercia which had already en- 
feebled Northumbe,vland. We generally 
find thSi what is called the advent or coming 
of great men is prepared by scenes of turbu- 
lence and anarchy, which sweep away many 
of th^ obstacles, whether they be prejudices^*- 
customs, or institutions, which rnigimSave 
proved difficult lOV them to overleap. We 
have now seen i)ufsex, Kent, bssex. East 
Anglia, reduced to dependence up^on, if, not 
subjection to. other Sa^;:on monarchies, and 
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N^r?!ium|jna and Mercia fcn^e^ejj^vtfcuip 
afid incapalble of^any gre^ efforts by the fre- 


quent t'tjvolutions which fiAd taken place 
there!:?, 'this, then, was the moment bes^ 
Suited for a man of a great and cbmpreheh- 


sivc mind and ^enterprising 'characl^f^ to 
abolish the division *of the Sa«on territory, 


and unite the se7eral kingdoms under one 


crown. Such a man did nbt fail to appear, 
and arose in that district which had been 


less subject to revolution than any other of 
the seven Saxon kingdojjns which formed what 
is called thte Heptarchy. Before spSak, 
however, of ^Egbert himself, I must take 
some notice of those who preceded him, and 


also of the position of the kingdom of^Wes- 
sex'^^^he central point from which all his 
efforts were directed. Y^sex had been in- 


vaded and peopled hy^ SWaktis and Jutes. It 
was bounded on the south by the British 
Channel, on the noipth^'by the Thames, on 
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At? and Kent, and on threat 

b,v the fiver Tamar ; at least, sly^l are 
limits usually <%s^gned to it. The'^ritory, 
however, •had been very greatly increas^ in 

® ,(fi, 

the couise-of tsne, Qxteriding to the shores 
©f tii%J3risto> Channel a^d the mou^Ji of tfje 
SSern, whil^ the Britons of Cornwal’> iiad 
been re'duced to a state o^ passive submis- 
sion, and the ^inall kingdom of Sussex 
annexed to Wessex by one of the early 
monarchs. The limits of the territory, how- 
ever, vaiied so much at different times, that 
it iip hai^ly possibfc to fix the extent accu- , 
rately. In a long lineT ard* twenty kings of 
Wessex; but there are only tf^o or three 
whQ![^> >*^Li^tory is well known and worthy of 
notice.* *Ina, who asdbnded the thron^iwiifeout 
688, is reputed (Mi^pf the wisest and best of 
the ^xon princ^,./^ He displayed hisTalour 
and his sljill in wars with the' Britons .in 
Cornwall, eSid against* the lungs *of Kent, 
G 2 
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SusV^x, and Mercia. He ^jberal 

b^^nefactof tiie church, and^a lawgiver of 
no mc£^n abilities ; but it is,,^ reproach to his 
naiA^ that <lie taxed his subjects for the bene;, 
fit of Rome, and, "perhaps, p,o high honour 
to his \yisdom, that he reiiounsed th^’orld 
in vVhich he was acl^ng a^. beneficial part, to 
shut himself Up i.n a monastery, where his 
abilities were useful to no one. As ^he had 
succeeded a cousin, so Ethelhard, wno stood 
in the same relation to himself, mounted the 
throne at his death, and was in turn siic- 
ceeded by Cuthred, whose reign of, thirteen 
years was one long series of militarp^ expedi- 
tions. He Was followed by a feeble, vicious, 
and cruel prince, named Sige^ert, who 
wassr'fpeedily deposed by his subjects, and 
Kenulph, one of the pvjfi^es of the blood 
royal, was elevated to th^ supreme povtcr in 
his stead. Kenulph reigned for^ more than 
thirty years, but was ^.s^assinated while in the 
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pursn.yot cSmjnal pleasures, by the brother 

\ ^ ^ » 0 

qf Sigebertjh's predecessor/ Hiarson Brith- 

ric without (iif^eulty assumed th<^ crown, 
<ind souglifc to secure»it by a mswiiag(^vvith 
one of the<daughters pf Offa, Kmg of Mercia, 
biit4Ja,s plan did'Tiot ^c^teed so well as migit 
ha#e been expected; and he derived lit1iie*3,s- 
sistanc^from his father in ^w.'^By some it is 
asserted that a prince, named Egbert, was 
nearer to the crown, according to the laws of 
descent in Saxony, than ho was himself, 
being descended in no very remote degree 
from t early kin^s of* the West Saxons. 

This was quite enough to (fttcite the jealousy 

* • 

of Brithric, who determined to pat the young 
prince to^ death. Egbert, however, gained 
informafion of the king’s intentions tfi^rds 
him, and fled fir&n to the court of Offa, King 
of IV^rcia, from.wi^om he did not recSive a 
very favourable reception, and thence speed- 
ing on his*way, cxqssfd ov5r intb France, 
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ai^\attached ^himself to die < of a 
^i^at and\nligRtened prince^' the Emperor 
Charleipagne. S}" him he^^hs treated with 
the" ’’tn^oslt'kindness, and every scftrt of dis;. 
tinction; and, diSringt moro: than -thirteen 
y^ars lie continued iti France, Italjj^^ind 
GeVhiany, gaining lessons every day botK'in 
regard to policy gind war. At length, how- 
ever, Brithrio was poisoned hy his wife ; and 
the West Saxons demanded loudly that 
Egbert should be recalled. Messengers 
were therefore sent to summon him to assume 
the crown;, and the kingdom renjeined in 
perfect tranquillity a^^aiting his arrival. The 
ambassadof^ found him at Rome, whither he 

‘ p 

had accompanied Charlemagne op that fa- 
mo¥«-^ccasion when thfe great monarch* of the 
Franks assumed 'the imperial crown. With 
honours and presents, Bigbgrt set out ft/r his 
native country ; but he carried with him a 
treasure far greateii, than any *bther which 
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«OharlAf%rie could bestow, ir^ theyastflejs 
^ policy whi^ h§ had acqiiired^undgr the 
tuition of the mi^ity monkrch of th^FranliS 
Jlnd tjie experience ‘which hj(f rcr'^red 
sweet the uses of adversity. ^ 

A^u/ough, undoubtedly, ambitious^as well 
as active and*valiaftt, Egbert spent 'the first 


years of his reign in cultimting the peace- 
ful arts') and conciliating the affections of hi^ 
people. Wessex at this time displayed the 
only example in the Saxon part of Britain, 
of a united and contentejd nation, willingly 
submittftg to the authority of a wise and 
prudent monarch. But the tiipe for rousing 
their military qualities .arrived, and Egbert 


first ^e^d ^he troops of the West Saxons 
against the Britons of Cornwall, who ha(f dis- 
played some signs of hostility. The more 
general war in V^hi&h he speedily engaged,, 
was forced *upon him in 823 by B^ernulf,* a 
noble Saxon, .who hall <?eposed the last king 
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of .^tie c^rigintil Mercian (Syn\s<f^ i& 819i 
Whether iXovedi by fear or ei4y, the usurper 
detennl!=»ed to attack the iling of Wessex; 
and^’^’ollec^flg a vast army, he marched od 
with the utmost rapidfty towards Salisbury, 
lioging^ to take Egbert unprepared. ^Jhat 
monarch, however, had received timely warn- 
ing; his forces, better organized than the other 
Saxon troops, were more easily brought into 
the field, and moved with greater quickness, 
and, meeting Bernulph in the neighbourhood 
of Wilton, he defeated him with such tre- 
mendous slaughter, that the rivei^*became 
re(i with the Hood of the slain. 

The next step ofi the great monarch was 
to send his son, Ethelwolf, to subdue the 
kin^om of Kent, which was accomplished 
with little difficulty, placing Egbert in pos- 
session of the whole coViniry south of the 
Thames. Essex w»s next subdued; audit 

4' 

then became the poFcy of Egbert to possess 
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JiimseJ?b£iEd8t*Anglia, whiclyhad rema^n^d 
Sliwillingly be^jeath the yoke of ]\i/ercia evw: 
since its conques?>by Offa/ Without actually 
ooinmendlng the war himself, lH^s<?enijspQies 
incited the- East Angtians® to revolt against 
dieif’^^naster^. BemWjfli was slain in an 
atfimpt to ijeduco theln. His succts^or, 
Lucidan, perished in the same'^manner ; and 
another king, chosen by the Mercians, 
named Witzlaf, wa§ defeated and forced to 
fly by Egbert in person. The West Saxon 
monarch, not contested with the immense 
sucS^essd^.e had obtained after the conquest 
of Merci<^, which puf him in possession 
of the whole country from the *sea to the 
Humber, passed that river in 827, and ad- 
vanced^o the conquest of Northumbc:±ind. 
The Northumbrian nobles, however, dis- 
united and dismayed, offered ncf opposition, 
but met him’ at Dore in Yortshire, and 
universally ^acknowledged fiim as their 
monarch.^ 
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Thus ende^l the Saxon Hejiiafcny,; and. 

ttie seve^ distinct states, oii which it w^s 

< - ^ / 
composed, were ^ merg^d<f. into one, each 

ow^ng Egbert as its superior ibrd. lie 

did not, indeed, depose all die Idn'gs of the 

districts he subdued, lor he was wiser^rj^ell 

as**aftibitious, and “those wh^ know niost 

about those old f, times have remarked that 

he followed a very curious but shrewd^course. 

The people who, with so much courage, 
perseverance, and success, had invaded 
Britain, and made themselves masters of at 
least two-thirds of the whole lan<^ though 
they may be considered as one nation and 
spoke one language, were of different tribes, 
known by the names of Saxoiis, Jutes, 
and-<2^ugles. The Saxons and Jutes would 
seem to have invaded and peopled together, 
and they had overrun Wessex, Sussex, 
Kent, and kssex. The Angles, pn the con- 
trary, had taken pp^e»sion of Northumbria, 
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Mercia^ a^d ‘East Anglia. Ndw it 
iiie policy of;«AEgbert to unite bis owa 
person *all the Jme Saxon monarchies, 
which uirfon had indeed been gifepared^ by 

the internal dissensions* that had taken 

• 

plac^fe^nd by the"lo”ss of Ihe direct lin^ of the 
original monarch s.* Wfth the three $Sig- 
doms of Angles, however, JEgbert acted dif- 
ferently. Though Mercia was actually con- 
quered, and the K^ng, Witzlaf, obliged to 
conceal himself in Croyland Abbey, yet 
Egl^crt, of his own ^11, restored him to the 
throie, t^nly requiAng tribute, and an ac- 

knowledgpent of bis jiovdreignty. He fol- 

» 

lowed the same plan with East 'Anglia and 
Northiimlj^erland, ruling the kingdoms of the 
Saxon^s their mon&ch, and being mcog- 
nised by the kings of the 'Angles as their 
sovereign lord, fyom whose will Aiey derived 
their crowris. ’ It is a curious fact, howevqrj 
that altliou^ the Saj:o^|S were in reality the 

VOL. T, 
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Ti^^ters of whole land, the cc^utry and 
the people* took their names fr^m the Anglefej 
and were, from about thjis ;lme, called much 
moi-8 gent-^ally than before, Angle-land or 
England, and Enyish^en. 
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THE DA^^F^S. 


Some time befoi^ Egbert came to the throne 
of WesseXj a band^»f northern pirates, from 
the shores of the Baltic, reached the coast 
of England, and m(jde their first descent, 
we are informed, o5r the Isle of Portland, 
in 789. »I am not very sUre^ that this is 
quite tme, for the piratical fleSs of this 
people hsri commit^d ravages on the coast 
of France long before, and it is not ^ilcely 
they should leave England unmolested. 
They were a very peculiar people*, inhabiting 
a vast tract of country, where thej multi- 
plied amazuigly, afld jvhence they issued 
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forth in large |)ands to pluiider thaif* neigh-. 
6ours. Iv would seem thgit^tlj^se bands con- 
sisted entirely of •volunteers, who attached 
themselvesJ to one chief of renown, "and went 
out with him for the purposes of exercising 
their military genius, and gaiuing a ,i'oHaift 
sort of honour, as ''well* as a great deal, of 
plunder on the sea-coasts of other countries. 
In France they were called North-men or 
Normans, which was perhaps a better title 
for them than that of Danes, by which they 
were known in England, as they numbered 
a great many tribes amongst them twho "did 
not inhabit the* country called Denmark. 
No band of these rovers owned any con- 
nexion with the others, and although we find 
r 

the !i.dmes of several of their kings men- 
tioned, it does not appear that any of the early 
leaders paid* much attention to the orders of 
their sovereigns, if they received any, and 

C' f ^ 

they certainly showod no regard whatever 
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for tre^ti(i8 enw^red into by other DanijjJi 
chiefs. CharV-y^apie, or Charles <fhe Great, 
Emperor of the W est, and King of France, 
frightened, rather tha-l compell^, Godfrey, 
King of T)ei;mai’k, to liegotiate with him, and 
fb dbjwlude ti peace j 15ut the trfeajfcy was 
bifdly observed, and the^ravages of the ‘Nor- 
mans continued as furiously as ever, till 
they were terriiinated for a time by the 
death of Godfrey,^ and the accession of a 
more peaceful monarch. Certain it is, that 
all the early part of /he reign of Egbert was 
unti-oubiad by Danfwh invasions^ but in the 
year 832^ a large fleet of piratical vessels 
appeared in the mouth of the lUames, and 
landing fin the Isle of Sheppey, they plun- 
dered t^e country almost unopposed. ♦’They 
seem at this time to hav^ had no idea oi 
settling in the ^countries they litttacked, for 
they re-emjbarked as soon as they had cgl- 
lected the oooty thsy tdesired, and sailed 

H 2 
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for theh native country. (?n'^he foi- 
itowing yeW, however, wlyl| Figbert was en- 
gaged in subduing Norih vVales, a fleet of 
thirty-five <^Panish vessels approached the 
English coast, ani the‘ pirat^^s disSeiAbarking 
ftt Chairaouth, in 'd)orsetsiiir6, comii««iced 

t ■ I : . ‘ 

thenr usual ravage/' Egbert, «with a sirfall 
army, hastened t® meet them, in the 'hopes of 
driving them back at once t6 their ships, but 
he found that he had nov^ a more formidable 
enemy to deal with than he had ever yet en- 
countered. The Dane^i stood their ground, 
and a bloody battle enst^d, in whicl?^ though 
the Saxons fought with the greatest intre- 
pidity, their enemies remained masters of 
the field. They had suffered, it is true, a 

i’ of 

terribfe loss, but nevertheless they coiitinued 
the pillage of the country till they were 
satisfied, and then returned to their s^nips. 
Two years afterwards, another ancj still larger 
body of Danes landed tn Cornwall, having. 
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pr ^bably5ireceiy|^a anint of the discontented 
state of the C|pi|^^sh Britons! T4ie natives 
joined the invadJjrs in great numbers, eager 
to thr^w 6ff the yoke df the Saxj^s ; and the 

combined armies advanced at once towards 

• 

theliinrt of •the coukti5^, in the hgpes »f 
t'^Eing Egbert by •surptise. He was ilow, 
however, better prepared ^ meet them, and 
he defeated them with terrible slaughter at 
a place called H^ngisdun, now Hengston 
[lill. During the following year he died, 
and was succeeded by his son Ethelwolf. 
This prince, in iLe early period of his 
Other’s iCieign, had displayed some military 
ibility in the subjection of Kent ^ut he had 
Decome ifidolent and pacific at a time when 
3 eace was only to be secured by the sword. 
To save himself part of the*trouble* of govern- 
nenit, he madei his eldest son, Athelstan, 
ECing of K^ent, Sussex*, and Essex, and t]ie 
•est of his* life pas«kedt in feeble ^struggles 
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the Britoins from Walesljand tfee ^Danish 
pirates, tMios^ incursions Iwf^re now more 
frequent than ever. He fought one great 
battle, it iai^true, neawOkely, in Sftrrey, as- 
sisted by his son*^^ Athelstan® The* Danish 
army the most'»numei*o'as ^that had-^vei 
landed on these shoresy and o they fou^U 
with their usui^l determination ; but they were 
encumbered with spoil, so^ that after the 
most bloody conflict that^ ever took place in 
England, they were completely routed by 
the two kings, and slai^ghtered in immense 
numbers. Two other vitCories were obtained 
over the Danes during the same year ; but 
still a lai*^ body of these rovers, having 
landed in the Isle of Thanet, coji^trived to 
maintain themselves in that part ot Kent, 
being their first -attempt to settle in Great 
Britain. This took place ki the year^BSl, 
aqd it would appear that Ath^lstan died 
shortly after. Ethelw^f, for his part, fol- 
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lowing fashijln of the times, left his do- 
minions to tfjkt^ ^are of tliemselve^ and 

it * 

made a pilgrimagei to Rome, taking with 

him hfe youngest son^Vlfred. TJfe remained 

if 

in that city neaHy a year/and, on his returj 
fhrou^ France, though •by this timei*an old 
man, married Judith, daughter of Charles 
the Bald, a young lady qaite unsuitable in 
point of ^ears. *His expectations of resum- 
ing the throne witl^DUt opposition were dis- 
appointed; for his eldest surviving son, 
Ethelbald, an active* and ambitious prince, 
had taktHii advantage? 'of his father’s absence, 
and now,* with a considerable body of ad- 
herents, sought to dethrone hiniT A com- 
promis^, 4iowever, was effected. Ethelwolf 
resigned the kingdom of Wessex to his 
son, retaining the rest of his dominions till 
his death, which* happened two' years after- 
wards. Notwithstanding his treaty with 
Ethelbald, the dece'as^ king had made a 
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disposition of his territory i»y wiD,' (fiyiding 
A. Between his two eldest ijsi»ns, Ethelbald 
and Etnelbert, but entailing them succes- 
sively upoiirhis two younger sons, Ethelred 
^d Alfred. That is to say, Ethelred was’ 
Hb succeed Eth^lbert, and Alfred to t«k€f th^ 
crown after Ethelred. ' The* eldest son, 
Ethelbald, who !reigned in Wessex, seems 
to have been a turbulent atnd bad prince. 
One of his first acts was to marry his father’s 
widow, which was contrary to all law. He 
died soon afterwards, hrjwever, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ethelbert. 'i'iiis prince, fvvho ^as 
now sole moij,arch cf all England, «pent the 
whole of the rest of his reign, which lasted 
only six years, in continual contests with the 
Danes. Although he left two sons, he was 
succeeded by his brother Ethelred, accord- 
ing to the terms of EthelwOlf ’s will, ^his 
♦ 

was a brave, active, and amiable prince; but 
the whole of his reigyi Was troubled with the 
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incursion^ of 4ie Danes, wfio, very soo|i 
after he came to the tlu*olie, landed ii* 
Northumberland, np longer under the com- 
Uiand of pirate-cap:^in, but uj^der that of 
one of the..royf l princes,# if not the actual 


sovereign of Denmark^ »There are several 
^tAious stories with regard to this prince’s 
invasion, in which there pi'obably some 
truth, and I shall therefore proceed to tell 
them, especially as^ they explain some cir- 
cumstances which followed. 


EINGb OSBERT AND EARL BRU 

We have seen all the dissensions which 
took place in Northumberland before the 
accession of Egbert, and which paved the 
way for the subjugatibn^bf the country ; but 
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^ter Egbert Bad establishes iiis Sfivi^reignty 

f‘ V 

the land, the Northuin jrians gradually 
became more united, a^d as the power of 
the West-§axon princes was checked ox 
enfeebled by struggles with die Danes, they 
step by step re^ov^r/jd thdr *lndep^'jadencG, 
and united in pladng upon jho throne 
Northumbria^ a prince of the name of Os- 
bert. This monarch held his court at York, 
then a city of great splendour ; but his pas- 
sions soon produced fatal convulsions, whic’ 
ended in his ruin and\leath. One of those 
noblemen who had contributed thg mosLt to 
raise him to the throne was named Earl 
Bruern, Warden of the Northumbrian coasts, 
who had married one of the most beautiful, 
as well as the most virtuous of the ladies of 
the land. In hunting, one day, the king 
stopped to rest and refresia himself at the 
hpuse of the^earl. The visit ]jeing unex- 
pected. Bruern was«,absent, but his wife re- 
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ceivedlie#* sova eign with all due courtesy, 
and cntertainqi^ Jiim to the best 9f her 
power. Osbert bufc ill repaid such conduct, 
and bvefore he left thf/^ousc treked her with 
the gr^^atest indignity and cruelty. 

As Hoon as her hiisfcand returned, thb 
iady informed him* how she had been in- 
sulted and wronged, and Bruern instantly 
tool? means to avenge her, and to support 
his own honour. ^ lie was popular and 
powerful in that portion of Northumbria 
called Bernicia, ami h^ soon raised the 
whole p^Dple of the ‘'district to arms. The 
authority«of Osbert was thro\^n off ; and as 
Bruern himself did not aim at the throne, 
a prince •f the name of Ella was proclaimed 
king by the Bernicians. A fierce civil war 
ensued ; but Bruern, resolved to crush the 

base prince who\iad committed such a crime 

• * 

against hisVwife, set sail for Denmark, and 

• . • • 

allured the princes t)f^hat country to the 

VOL. I, I 
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shores of England, by reprel renting Ae dis- 
tracted state of Northum^ji^a, and the easi- 
ness with which great conquests might be 
made, whil2' the peoph) of the land were en- 
gaged in civil contentions. The^je *solioita- 
tions were listened ^to with fleasuJb ; but 
more especially by tvar ‘and Huba, sons o?" 
the preceding kiifig of penmark, w^^ra atnrv 
I must now tell you. 


STORY OF TcHE KING OF DENMIrk, AND 

V. 

EDMUND, KINQ OF EAST ANGLIA. 

I REALLY do not know what was the exact 
nam^ of this king of Denmark, for we haye got 
a very bad way of changing foreign names, 
ifowevei, I find him called Lod/jbroc by the 
English writers. Being out upon the coast 
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of Deivalark but few attendants, r|5- 
tjirninjTv it woufi^ appear, fiwm a hkwking 
party, wm^ he had made in a distant part 
of his dotninions, he ^as caugh^y a storm, 
and driven ove** to the diores of Englan^ 
•where4ie landed near Yarmouth, in IJorfolk, 
l&ien under the dominion of the East Angies. 
The king of that country^,, at the time, was 
a brave and amiable young prince, of the 
name 0 / Edmund; and Lodebroc having been 
seized by the wardens of the coast, was 
brought to the preso jce of the East- Anglian 
prince. « lie treated him, we a^-e told, witli 
the greatest kindness, and engaged him in 
the sports of the field, where the Danish 
monarchi excelled the whole court in the 
ancient pastime of f^conry. To this supe- 
riority is attributed the jealousy of Bern, 
the Saxon kin^s falconer, who seduced the 
Danish prince into a wood, and there bar- 
barously iJurdered hhf, , Tlie crime is said 
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t() have been discovered the s .g*; city of 
£l (log, who wrtched by h^5 master’s dead 

' r 

body for several days, going from time to 
time to the .nalace for food. The frequent 
^pearance and di^iappearanoe of the hound, 
oouplcil with thg^ kiiT^’s prolonged absence, 
induced some of Edmimd’s attendants 
follow, and the bpdy was discovered. Far- 
ther investigations brought the murder home 
to Bern, who was condemned to be exposed 
upon the sea, without companions or j)ro vi- 
sions, in the very boat , vhich had brought 
the Dane to the sliores of England. It is 
not clear whether, he was drifted by chance 

4. 

to the coast of Denmark, or picked up at 
sea by Danish vessels ; but the king’s boat 
was recognised by the Danes, and Bern was 
examined as to’ what had become of the 
monarch. In order to screen himself, and 
perhaps to be revenge*d upon those who had 
punished him, ‘ the riurdercr declared that 
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Lodeb bad ^•eii cast upon the shore 
East Anglia, anil ^herc put to death b^ tlie 
orders of Edmund The sons of the de- 
ceased prince immediately togrk arms to 
avenge \h(3ir father’s deatii ; and it was pro- 
bably this time thai^thf:; application cff 
Earl Bruern was ftiade! With one of the 
largest armies which had ever issued forth 
from Denmark, Ivar and Iluba set sail for 
England, with theij Northumbrian confede- 
rate, and landing unexpectedly at the mouth 
of the Humber, they found the whole country 
unprepared for resistance. After overrunning 
with extraordinary rapidity the land to the 
north of the Humber, the Danes marched 
onward towards York. Osbert, in the mean- 
time made aware of their landing, invited 
Ella to lay aside their feuds, and act against 
the common enemy. Ella agreed, and pro- 
mised to lead his army to the support of ]iis 
competitor ; but Osberj^ampatient character 
I 2 
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prevented him from profitinj ; by this /avour- 
ai^lc arrangement. Issuii^gSforth from York 
before Ella’s arrival, he, met the Danes in 
battle in th<' open field, and, after c\n pbsti-. 
nate and bloody co^itest, was ft)tally defeated, 
losingvhis own ^hfc,‘lk: is said, in the retreat. 
York itself fell into the power of the vietpr^ 
and Ella, marching to the support of Osbert, 
was encountered by the victorious Danes, 
and likewise defeated and slain. The 
whole of Northumbria now fell into the 
hands of the Danes, \?ho, still unsatisfied, 
pushed their incursions into Mer-eia, at-id 
laid the king of that c6untry under contT*ibu- 
tion. 

Shortly afterwards, leaving hi&^j brother 
Huba in Northumberland, Ivar invaded 
East Anglia, and defeated Edmund in a 
general battle. The English prince was 
taken alive, and then 'barbarously murdered 
in presence of the Danish chief.^ The Ro- 
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man C«xtnolic historians declare that he wns 
offered ]iis life condition of renouilcing 
his faith, hut refused, and was accordingly 
•put to, death. Upon tins story, was made 

a saint 'of the 'tloman CaJiolic church : and 

’ 0 

his b<^y, having been#carried to Bury, ki 
‘ Suffolk, brcpught •great flocks of pilgrims 
thither in after ages. The place, with a 
monastery attaiJhcd, even adopted his name, 
being now knowi^ as St. Edmund’s Bury, 
or Bury St. Edmunds. 

The successes ot the Danes were now 
v^?»7 rapid, and overrunning the whole of 
the»SaXi0n dominions in 'England, they de- 
feated their enemies in almost every engage- 
ment. 

Ethelrcd and his brother Alfred, how- 
ever, were not inactive neither did they 
suffer themselves to be dispirited by the vic- 
tories and fierceness of their adversaries. 
In one single year, /Ethelred fought five 
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patched battles against thdui, bilt the 
iJi^t he was carried from .^he field severely 
wounded, and died shortly after, leaving to 
his brother ^Vlfred, thenin his twenty-second* 
jear, a throne surrounded Ify dangers, and 
a® kingdom shaken t?i»its foimdali'"' 


ALFT^iT'i^ 


Nothing could be more diflicult than* the 
situation in which the young prince found 
himself; but he was of a bold, ha/iy, and 
resolute disposition, wise in counsel, prompt 
in action, and steady in resolution. It is 
very probable, too, that his early residence 
in Rome, and the educiftionhe there received, 
may have enlarged bi^ mind, and given him 
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a great r'^tore of resources, than was ordV 
narily the lot of S%xon princfcJs. 

With all these advantages, however, King 
Alfred defeated *at Wilto^ within a 
month after his acccssioBf ; but the loss o^ 
flic Daftes was severe ; iSiei^s preceding vic^ 
tones had b jen bOughf by the death of 
many of their most experienced leaders and 
bravest warriors*; and Alfred, even in defeat, 
succeeded in effectyig a peace with the in- 
vaders, and induced them to quit his here- 
ditary doiiiiiiioiis of vVessex. The King of 
Mticia dso purchased a short period of 
tran^iillity by valuable presents ; but the 
Danes soon forgot their engagements, and, 
receiving large reinforcements from their 
native country, they re-entered Mercia 874, 
overrun the whole country, and forced the 
hing to flee. 

Their numbers were now so increased, 
that they had a great (Jifficulty in procuring 
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^bsistence by the means they haJJ ^utheito 
bm()loyed. They accordingly divided their 
forces ; and one body, nxarching upon North- 
umberland^, applied itself to the Cultivation 
of the land. A very large body entered 
Gambwidgeshir^^ theiice ‘ pushed theii* 

incursions into the surrounding parts af the 
country. t 

The peace with Alfred was soon broken ; 
and another treaty succeeded, which was as 
ill kept as the firs\^ Exeter was seized 
almost immediately after it was concluded ; 
and Alfredj roused to resistance,* notwith- 
standing the enfeebled state of hi* covatry, 
collected what forces he could, and besieged 
the Danes in Exeter. A Frisian flefet, which 
he had taken into his pay, blockaded the 
mouth of the EXe, and defeated a Danish 

f 

reinforcement which attempted to sail up 
thp river. The elements also seemed to light 
on his side, and a hu id^ed and twenty of the 
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ernDiny’S^sirips, in* attempting to reach Exetei* 
were lost in a tremendous storm^ rjiidi 
occurred upon the coast. The Danes in 
Exetei; wdi:e thus forced to capitujpte. They 
agreed td quit tBe whole the West Saxon > 
territories, arfd never rethrn to fhem,*’ 
Large reinfovccmeilts arriving, however, 
from Denmark, they re-enierod Wessex in 
the following year, obtained possession of 
Chippenham, and ^rcad .tlfemselves over 
the whole face of the cofAtitry. The courage 
of the West Saxons gavn way. Most of 
thcM subliiitted to thft conqueror. Num- 
bers il»d, aSid concealed themse^^ves in woods 
and forests ; and Alfred .himself, obliged to 
fly with a^ew devoted friends, soon found 
that even these attendants risked their own 
safety without contributing ’to his, and dis- 
missed them all while he pursued his jour- 
ney alone. 

It was at this periddy that, disguised in 
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»ihe habit of a peasant, Alfred \4Lvobligec 
to take refuge in the hc^vel of a cow-herd; 
and to depend upon* the charity of the 
man and l^is wife for daily bread: Uncon- 
scious of'^his rank, the good wolnan cm- 
'ployed her so'iereign in m'enikl officpos ; and, 
finding him not very skilful cin performing 
them, set him to watch and turn some cakes 
that were baking in the dshes. The king, 
busied with mnny painful thoughts, forgot 
the cakes, and sufFijced them to burn, uj^on 
which the good woman scolded him heartily, 
telling him that he would be re»:ly enough 
to cat them^ tlrough he would wot t«Jie the 
trouble to turn theni. 

Shortly after this, he establisfcsad himself 
in a small marshy piece of ground, where 
two rivers, called the Parett and the Thoe, 
meet in Somersetshire. This place was dif- 
ficult to be got at, on account of the marshes 
and the rivers wltcb surrouncled it, having 
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but oiir ifaiTow path by which it could bo n]»- 
pyoiichcd. Here |AllVed cabod some Ci Ips 
most faithful follow«rs to Ids assistance, and 
built a. sfliall fort, whence he carried on a 
system of pett^ warfare agaiiisr the Daiicfv 
In the fieighbouriiood, wuliL t*t,, 1 belicfc, hiS 
real jianie and station being known. At the 
end of four months, however, a piece of good 
news drew him Yroni his place of coneeal- 
incnt. ITiiba, who was no^ l:i command of 
the Danish troops, aft t ravaging a part of 
Wales, entered Devonslp/e, and attacked 
the earl jf that county in Kinv/ith Castle, 
on tlfce banks of the Tan. The earl and 
liis friends took the bold resolution of at- 
tempting%to cut their way through the 
enemy ; and taking them by surprise, met 
with so much success, that, changing their 
plan, they pursued the first advantage, 
till the whole Danisli army was totally 
routed, Huba himsdf islain. and the ma- 
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gical standard of the raveh takeii iby the 
S^ixons. 

The intolligenGc of this signal victory 

reached Alf‘ ed in his fort, and induced him 
S' 

to abandon his re<icat. Bcibre 'attbmpting 
to asbomble au arl-ny, however, Alfred re- 
solved to ascertain with his own eyes the 
number and position of the principal body 
of the Danes left in Wessex ; and, assuming 
the disguise oi harppr, which character 
he was well calculaird to maintain by his 
skill in music, he ^entered the Danish camp, 
and so ingi’atiated himself with the soldicly, 
that he was feasted for three days, and*, uvcn 
introduced to their chief, Guthrum. He had 
thus the best means of learning all that he 
desired to know; and, remarking particularly, 
that, contrary to their usual habit, the Danes 
}'«d.not encamped upon a hill, but kept the 
open field with very little precaution, he 
determined at oueti to take advantage of 
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tlicir rcgligenco ; and as soon as limd 
S/itisfied himself, I and could get out ot tjic 
camp, he returned to his fort at Etheliiigcy, 
^vhence l?c dispatchctf mcssengms to all the 
Saxon leaders, on whom he thought he coukV 
"depend, beseeching th:;m io meet Itim ifi 
arms, with all the \roops they could collect, 
at Brixton, in Selwood I'orest. The day 
appointed for their rendezvous was seven 
weeks after Easter^; and die Saxon nobles, 
with very great aetivit; , and at the same time 
with very great secrecy, gathered their men 
together from every part of Wessex, and led 
theiJPto trie spot appointed. T|ie force which 
Alfred thus found collected, was probably 
much g^^ater than he had expected; he 
knew that the Danes, believing the Saxon 
resistance to be at an end, were spending 
their time in revelry and merriment ; and . 
determined to attack them at once, before 
they were put upon tltei^guard. Only staying 
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ani Brixton one night, he marched t?^e next 
(lay to Okeley, and on th3 following, morn- 
ing, advanced upon Eddington, near which 
place the enemy was encamped. The Saxons 
%were animaied with joy and Hope by the sud- 
den re-appearS^ace f&f their king, and'd^y the 
victory lately gained by the Earl of Devon. 
The Danes were lying inactive at Eddington, 
without any idea whatsoever that an army 
was in the ilclvi ttg^^ainst them, till they saw 
themselves upon th^t very point of being 
attacked in their eamp. Alfred allowed no 
time for the courage of his own me.* to co'ol, 
or the consternation of the enemy tot^juib- 
side, but attacked them at once, wliile they 
were yet in confusion and disarray^ Never- 
theless the enemies defended themselves 
with great courage ; but they fought under 
disadvantage, for not only were they 
in % disarray, but the feelings of superstition, 
which are gcncrall} strong in barbarous 
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iifttioiiG, were now against them. They ha^l 
formerly placed gj-eat confidence in lheii‘ fa- 
mous standard of the raven, believing that 
they saw Micbird embroidered upon it clap its 
wings, ^7hen they were entering u|jon a battle^ 
in whi(iih the} were destined^ obe victm'ioua 
Thii^ standard, as •! hate before said, had 
been taken, and just in proportion as it had 
inspired them with confidence, did its ab- 
sence fifl them with dismay a bloody 

t 

conflict they were routr a in every part of the 
field ; an immense number were slain ; and 
thc> few iWho were left took refuge in a 
ncig.lii)ouring castle, wliicll was immediately 
surroimded by the victorious Saxons. The 
Danes Inild out here for fourteen days; but 
no succour arriving, they at length sur- 
rendered, — some say at discretion, which 
means without any conditions or promises of 
safety, some say upon the terms afterwards 
granted to fliem. Cert^n it fe, that Alfred. 
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*v\lio had them completely in his power, 
ircaVcd them with grea^. limnaiiity. He 
offered to Giithrum and his followers the 
choice, either of remdining in England, and 
receiving a l ufficie^^it portion of land for their 
suppart in IX.st and NortUiimber- 

laiid, upon the condition-* of bojng baptized, 
and joining faithf illy their forces with his to 
repel all other incursions : or, of embarking 
immediately /^^\t^enmark, swearing never to 
re-appear in the islltN^id, and giving hostages 
for the fulfilment of their iiroraise. A great 
number accepted the first offci', Gu,th- 
rum, with thirty 'of the chiefs, and qj,.grcat 
number of the inferior soldiery, adopted 
Christianity and remained ; but a pumber of 
others refused to be baptized, and were suf- 
fered to embark in peace for their native 
country. 

.For about thirteen years, Alfred enjoyed 
a period of repose.^^foi;:, although there were 
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occasii‘iijll descents of the Danes upon tl^e 
(Roasts, the)' wer«^ never formidable j tuid 
the members of •that nation settled in 
EnglcO.ndJ universally ilcknowledc^ed the rule 
of the Saxon nionarch, althougl it is not to 
’be supposed thtit they 3 ubr .xtted welj con- 
tented. Alfred, howevdr^ wiser than inosi of 
his predecessors, employed the time of peace 
in preparation for war. One of his first en- 
deavours was to create a “t ^or the pro- 
tection of his coasts a;|^tiinst the rovers; and 
ho laboured for this purpose with that suc- 
cessful perseverancor. which he displayed in 
all4^ actions. He fortified a great number 
of towns also, and built strong castles, both 
to defend the country against incursions, and 
to over-awe the Danes settled in England. 
He look possession of London, too, and 
placed in it his son-in-law, Ethelrcd, Jjc- ^ 
stowing upon him the title of Earl of Mercia ; 
and he seSms, by the jjpains h*e took to fortify 
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a^d embellisn it, to have foresedii that 'it 
\^oVxd one day become Ijlie capital of the 
country. 

All these, precautions were soon proved tp 

]bc no mori^ than ^nccessar} , for this long 

period of tran^ sillily was brought to au end 

in the year 893. Several bands of Dij-nes 

had quitted the English shop:^s, especially 

from the coast of East Anglia, and, united 

under a faii^pn® .Ij^der, named Hastings, had 

ravaged the whole ot .^leLow Countries, and 

/ 

a part of France. The booty which they col- 
lected, we a^e told, was enormous ; but tlu^ir 
desolating progress rendered the^ co^qitry 
through which they passed as inhospitable 
to them as to its native inhabitai?ts ; and, 
starved out of France and Belgium, they re- 
turned to England in the year 893, trusting, 
it would seem, that the Saxons had, duling 
thirteen years of repose, restored the land to 
a state of prosperity,;^ for these Banes, you 
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will rciviark, wertJ fond of ploughing with oth(»- 
njeu’s handsj anclithen reaping the haivest 
with the sword. Their armament now eon- 
^isted.offliree hundred and thirty, ships, and 
their first •deaSent was upon tie coast of^ 
*Kent, where •they seized^ fo:-^o'called A»pplc» 
(lore* Here the gr(?atesf part of the invaders 
remained; but Hastings, with eighty ships, 
sailed up the Thames, and landed at Milton, 
near which place he cntrencl \ Jiiriself. The 
invasion had been uimUpected ; and Alfred 
Avas at the time in East Anglia, regulating 
thj affair# of that kingdom andcf Northum- 
berlwiid. • He instantly tool: arms, however, 
to check the course of the invaders, and 
demanding a new oath of allegiance and 
numerous hostages from the Danes of those 
two kingdoms, he marched with all speed 
into Kent, and took up such a position ^as 
to cut off the commumcation between ouc 
division of^he Danijsh ii>rces and the other. 
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He then entrenched himself; and\inmcroas 
sliR’ibishes tooV place during a great part of 
894. Towards the close of that year, how,- 
ever, the Danish army at Appledofe, Jiaviug 
collected J:\ the plunder that the '-country 
coul(h afford, prepared to (Extend its^ opera- 
tions, and, abandohing ’the ontrenchmenfs 
which had been raised, marclyed out, appa- 
rently with the intention of rejoining the 
force under ^^as^gs, who, about the same 
time quitted Milton, ’^,nd fortified himself in 
Essex. 

It would seem that the Dajjacs fr^^m 
Appledore intended to cross the Tit^mes 
above London, for they directed their course 
through Surrey ; but their movemc’nts rverc 
all watched by the eye of Alfred, who met 
them at Farnham, with all the forces he had 
-collected, and defeated them with great loss. 
Tl?e fugitives fled to the camp of Hastings ; 
and the English mO laich prepared to pur- 
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sue thcjp: tliither/and to attack Hastings 
his ontTeiiclimenM He was# diverted 
this purpose, howefer, very iinple'asant 
tidings^ *Tho Northumbrian mid East 
Anglian ‘ Danes^ forgetting, as 4isual, the 
o*aths thfty had taten, profited^by the S^xon* 
king’s embarrassment, and not .only cast off 
the yoke, but ®inarclied in great force, and 
laid siege to Exeter. To protect the people 
more immediately under h;vi i.Kir/ now be- 
came Alfred’s great ( 6jcct, and turning 
rapidly to the west, after throwing some 
troops int(^ London, h(f forced the army be- 
sicgif»j>Ex‘eter to lly, 

Tn the mean time, blastings and his troops 
had not l^cen idle; bpt marching out of 
their entrenchments, they proceeded upon 
one of their usual ravaging expeditions, 
lea'uirg the booty they had obtained in. the - 
camp, together with their women and 
children, uncler the jltotlRetion of a strong 
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^unrd. Intelligence of tliese facts .^vas im- 
iue;\iatcly conveyed to 'London ; and the 
English troops thpre, together with a large 
party of tljo citizens, issued forth secretly, 
and marciiing towards the Danish camp, 
cut tile guard to jheces. The whom of the 
Danish stor-^^s fell into tneir hands ; and the 
'women, children, and sick became prisoners 
of war. Anungst the rest was the wife of 
Hastings, nud of his children ; but Alfred 
showed the same moderation in his present 
success which he had done after the battle of 
Eddington. He restored the ^wife Tind 
children of ^he Danish leader, on c(»mition 
that he should leave the kingdom, never to 
return, taking with ^lim all his uwn imme- 
diate followers. 

Several large bodies of Danes, how^ever, 
stilU, remained in England, roaming hither 
and thither, and ravaging the country wher- 
ever |hey came. Innumerable skirmislies 
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took pluce, wliidi are spoken of by be okl 
writers under tla» name of battles. J^icy 
tell us that Alfred*fought fifty-six pitched 
battles wifti the Danes/of which \>e can trace 
very fe^^. All we know is, tha^^ their num- 
bers were, in cwo* years, •greatly diminl^jliei?, 
both .by the sword, tind by a pestilence then 
raging, and tlmt at the end' of that time, all 
the Danes wdio had not obtained lands in 
the country, took to their- and left 

England to rejiose. A variety of circum- 
stances combined to restorf3 to the monarch 
the sovereignty of all England, and the first 
use •c'iivdf he made of tranquillity and 
power, was to re-establish the rule of law 
and to gimrd the poor and low against the 
oppiession of the rich and high. It would 
require a long time to give you any notion 
of life laws which were either revived or 
enacted under Alfred ; tut his exertions to 
restore jus^ce and • ccfiity are veiy evi- 


VOL. 1. 
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and highly to his honour. He; is sivid 
to have established the trial by jury — tlvat 
is to say, the rule by which the guilt or 
innocence of any man accused, is determined 
by the dec sion of twelve men of his own 
lank j but I must tjll you at tiic saLie time 
that manyle/irncd men have greatly doubted 
this fact. Alfred was, a great encourager of 
commerce, and all the peaceful arts, and 
under his England may be said to 

have first obtained a merchant navy. He ^vas 
a protector of learning too, whicli had been 
very much neglected during the \/ars which 
had preceded his times. He called wv^^reat 
number ol’ distinguished men from foreign 
countries to England, and foiiiKLd several 
colleges for the instruction of youth. He 
himself was one of the most learned men ol 
his own court, and he possessed that happy 
art, which is the characteristic of almost all 
gr(‘at men, of so di . iding his tim^i, that eveiy 
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pmlion ^Yas usljfully employed to liimscU* 
and his sul)jeci.b,i without that hustlcyiJnd 
fatigue, wliicli always attend the active and 
disorderly. You must ail have heard him 
mentioned by the name of AlfrcMj the Great, 
.which Jie probably deserves better ^thay 
lucstof those who Jiav(i obtained the siinie 
distinction, for his wars were All defensive, 
and his love of peace,'' justice, iwid learning 
afford better title to the name of Great 
than even liis niilibi^y abihaes, lilough exc;!*- 
ci' ed in a righteous cause. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF ALFKED. 

Alfred was succeeded by a son, called in 
hisU^ry, Edward the Elder. He was not un- 
worthy of inheriting the crown ; but zinme- 
diately after his accession, a com])otitor aro^ic, 
whose claims must be iftlmittcd to hiy e had 
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swrnc show of justice. Alfred, you wiM recoi- 
led' was the youngest or the four sons of 
Ktlielwolf, and had su-ccecded under that 
prince’s wijl upon the death of liLs brother^ 
EtheldredjIJiut both his puscleccssprs liad 
left children, ^^:ud tlic throne .was n^pw dis- 
puted by Ethelward^ the eldest son of Ethel- 
bert, Alfredls brother. This prince con- 
tended, that- although* the will of Ethelwolf 
had conveyed the crown to each of his sons 
succcssivety, it could not convey it to the 
children of the younger in preference to the 
children of-^he elder, and he proceeded to 
assert his title by forbe of arms. It is hot 
needful to tell you much of the \Var +?^hch 
succeeded, as the facts are uninteresting, and 
few of them known. It served, howevrer, to re- 
kindle the animosity between the Saxons and 
the Danes, for to the hereditary enemies of his 
race, llithelward applied for assistance. • Nu- 
merous battles and skirmishes ensued, which 
are principall} remarkable for tin? part taken 
in them by Etheltleda (daughter of Alfred, 
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aiid wifo of Etliered, Earl of Murcia), \vko 
sucins to have iiillerited the >varliku abj^Aius 
of her father, withoftfc his love of peace. She 
coiiim/inded armies, fought battles, and acted 
not only as hei brother’s couns ’^llor, but as 
•his general on 'many #ccasions. Thoug^i 
supported by the I>ancs* of En^;>:land, and by 
a large body •f their kindiod race from Nor- 
mandy, l^thelward \Yas unsuccessful in his 
attempts, and defeated and slain* in battle. 
Edward pursued the war against the Danes 
during the greater part of hii^reign, and 
suececdec^in bringing*those wlio-diad settled 
in Ifr)y;huiKiberland into a ’greater degree of 
subjection than any of his predecessors had 
been abl% to effect. Edward died after a 
reign of twenty-four years, leaving an im- 
mense number of children by three several 
motlfhrs. The son who succeeded him, 
named Athclstane,was one of the greatest of 
the Saxon^/j^rinces, but#v\as not of lawful 
l*2 
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bifl’th, his mother Pigwina, boihg a shei>herd’s 
dai4^^ter. The eldest lawml son died a lew 
days after his father ; and, it is probable, 
that the hv|»h qualities already l^nown ii^ 
"Athelstane ^ide the Saxohs desirous of 
havin'g him for their king, ra'iliei’ than »Ed win, 
his legitimate brother, wllowas t till a youth, 
and gave not miich ^Fomise of great abili- 
ties. Athelstane had been a favourite with 
his grandfather, Alfred, ^and with his uncle 
and aunt, Ethered and Ethelfrcda, who took 

I 

charge of hi education. He had been early 
inured to arms, and instructed in gove.-n- 
ment; and these advantages soon proviid,the 
wisdom of the Saxon choice. The new king 
was engaged the greater part of ^lis life in 
wars with the Danes of Northumberland, 
aided by the king of Scotland, and the Welsh 
princes ; but the only fact which oceiiribd of 
great interest during his reign, was a battle, 
known by the nadxe of the Gll^at Battle, 
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uliiclijastcd from the dawn of morning till 
nightfall, and in A*hich Athclstanc comgi^.;tely 
.defeated the King»of Scotland, and a large 
J^ody^pf J)rinces in alliance with him. Some 
historians rejjort that Atheh^ane put to- 
death •one of his brotjiers, named Edwin, 
accused of oonsj)il-ing ‘against him, but the 
statement is bounded on no good authority, 
linfortunately for the country, his reigji 
was short, and in 941 he wae* succeeded 

fit 

by his brother, Edmund. The country was 
peaceful, the royal authority respected, and 
0 . cry thing promised a long and happy 
rej^p^ liAd not the oxtfe?iie youth of the 
monarch, then only eighteen, encouraged 
the Daiws to renew the war. Boldly march- 

V * 

irg into Mercia with great force, AiilafF, 
King of the Northumbrian Danes, forced his 
waf to Chester, where he was encountered 
by Edmund, with aA inferior army, but 
courage a^ual to his (/»vn, iVfter a battle, 
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infwhicli victory remained undecided, a peace 
wasV<Joncluded, which womd seem to show 
that the Danes had obtained some advan- 
tage in the combat, lor' the Saxons vcertainljj^ 

fcijiade great ^concessions in tll>3 treaty^ An- 

« 

la^r, hewever, b])pre5sed his- ov.n subjects; 
a .partial revolt took place ; aud Edmund, 
having now gained u)ore experience, and 
collected a larger force, speedily compelled 
both the kings of Northumberland to sub- 
mit, and, upon their renewing the war, drove 
them from the islaiid. In the civil govern- 
ment of his eouiitry, as well as u\ wai-lil'^e 
operations, Edmund displayed manyofjlipse 
qualities which more or less distinguished 
the princes of the race of Alfred ; iJbut his 
reign was unfortunately cut short by a 
strange incident, which I will now relate. 

One of Edmund’s great objects throughout 
his whole reign had been to put down those 
bands of robbers, which had i^^axung up 
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duriiij^ : the maiiy civil wars of Englan>>. 
Ope of ^tliese hanlls had begn headed 'iff a 
Saxon — it sroiild afipcarj of noble birth - 
n j,ined Leolf, who had been outlawed and 
banished, as a punishment for ins crimes. 
One da)* liowever, wliile Kdmund was dftiin^ 
at Piicklechm'ch, iii Gloucesbar shire, sur- 
rounded by a* numhc’* of ‘iiis nobility, who 
had been invited to celebrate the festival of 
St. Austin with the king, it was discovered 
that L(!olf had not only had the impudence 
to intrude himself into t^-e hgll^ but was 
actually dftiing at one of the royal tables. 
KdifM:#d, it would appear, was the first who 
remarked him, although there can be no 
doubt Unft the king, well as the greater 
part of his nobles, had been indulging in a 
vice very common amongst the Saxons, that 
of drinking too much strong liquor. Ed- 
mund immediately ordered tlm intruder Jo 
be seized ^nd one 'of ^lis sewers, named 
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Leo, attempted to appreli'end the 'culpvit. 
Tho poor sew(U’, liowevcr^J was no match foi 
the robber ; and his life would, in all ])ro- 
bability, have been sacrificed, had Jot 
mundhims^ilf started up, and catching Leoli 
^oy the hair of thediead, tnnnVii hijn down 
uj)on the g^-ound. ' Th'c rufSan, liow^ver, 
fought to the la&t, ard thoug^i overj)owcre(l 
by the young king, lie striieK a blow with 
his daggeV at that prince which pierced his 
heart ; and Edmund fell dead upon tin' pros- 
trate forn\.nf tho robber. Some authors say 
that Leolf esctiped is the confusion, biri ol 
this we have no certainty. Ediiiu^'d’ left 
two sons, Edwy and Edgar, who, however, 
were set aside on account of theiv extreme 
youth, and Edred, Edmund’s next brother, 
was raised to the throne. Tliis prince, 
wdiile health and strength continued, 'gave 
tl^e greatest promise of virtues and high 
qualities. He uo^ only strugj^Af d success- 
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fiilh’ with llio Danes of Nortlmniborlandf 
but canied his £li-ms into Scotland, wild 
Airccd Malcolm, thc*kingof that country, to 
ic for On a*sccond revolt of the 

nrthumbrians, jJiccompanied by .TiCts of the 
,‘rossc.st^ingr^\titi:dc, J^lrod twice inv^dcc^ 
iboir country, ('ompelled them to submit, 
abolished their sc^jiarate royalty altogether, 
rcdu(‘ed iVorthumberland ro an Ihiglish pro- 
vince, f.ij ed die towns and fortresses with 
'^axon garrisons, ait^l appointed an English 
g enuu, iiauied Osulf, with the title of 
Itarl In his warlike expe‘litioy‘r> howeven*, 
ImI ed luiv® contracted »a disease, whicli im- 
})ai^d»botfi his bodily and mental health, 
lie bi’( .:iuie superstitious, recluse, and lUig- 
ligc'ur of 4he affairs ofdiis kingdom. Dun- 
siai^ abbot of Glastonbiuy, ruled the king, 
got possession of his treasures, usurped his 
powcK, and obtained the reputation of a 
saint by the same meanii which have warn a 
similar hon^ir for more l]ian Omc-lialf of the 
saints in tjfe calendar-B-ambition, hypocrisy, 
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(jrccdincss, and daring. The latter j^art of 
thki prince’s reign passcii in peace, which 
approached to sloth, ^and in tranquillity, 
which bore evil fruits, llis dis ease grow 
upon hinrovery da}^, till at* length his reign 
was Jcrminaled by death, .at fl^e end of tci> 
years from his accession to the throne. 


EDWY AND ELGTVA. 

EnuKD was succeeded by the most unhapj)y 
of all the*S;ixoiii princes, Edwy, the eldest 
son of his brother Edaiund, who oommenced 
his reign by an attempt far mortV dai>gfr'’-ous 
and diilicult than the re])rcssion of revolt or 
the subjugation of the Danes, lihis was to 
overthrow the monhish power, and to rddiice 
the authority of the clergy within its proj)cr 
limits. Unfortunately this prince, wluo was 
under seventeen when he came to the throne, 
\Vas induced to se^k these obj^ts more by 
personal than politicfil considerations. At 
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a very j?arly period, he became dee])ly ali^ 
taehed to his cousm Elgiva, giod resoIvc/'S: to 
marry her. Now, jfccording to the riih^s of 
d*e Rcman-catliolic church, cousins arc not 
allowed to marry, except by die express 
permisston oi the pope jibut Kdwy resttlved 
to overstep aR obstacles; and t ])0 opposition 
made by the nftinks and priests only ennigcd 
him still more against two bodies of men, 
whose evil inlluence had been 9(li/Iiciently 
apparent under his uncle Kdrcd. St. Dun- 
stan was banished, and his fayoprites dis- 
graced ; but a new cleixcal tyrant had started 
■‘iie p*brson of Odo, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury^ That prelate threw every obstacle 
ill the way of the kingis marriage, and even 
when the young king was actually united to 
his Elgiva, with unequalled cunning, cruelty, 
and audacity, the brutal archbishop ^vatched 
his opportunity, caused* the beautiful queen 
to be scizi^T by a patty «of armed men, and 
vor. I, M 
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actually branded her in the' face wi^th a hot 
iroVj in order to deface thkt loveliness which 
had first won the king’s'affection. He then 
sent her into Ireland. As Edwy had already 
shown som(^ degree of vigour in the pursuit 
of his objects, Odo lecamc naturally Uarmed, 
lest he should be punished for the horrible 
crime ho had committed, notwithstanding his 
immense power and ecclesiastical position. 
To guard' him self, it appears, he had recourse 
to another crime, lie defamed the cl^ia- 
racter of Ivis sovo'*cign, and by his emissaries 
ho excited 'till the Danish and Ang‘lian popu- 
lation of Great Britain to revolt. 'Th? rt’bels 
])lac(^d at their head the king’s voungcr 
brother Edgar ; and 'scenes of antirchy and 
confusion took place throughout the whole 
land, which only terminated by Edwy yield- 
ing to his brother at least one-half of the 
kjngdom. Even then his persecutors were 
not satisfied. The persecuted i^llgiva con- 
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trivccl to^JScapc \i|>m the hands of those whp 
dctainecl her^ ani, assured of the consj^ant 
affection of lier hiishand, hastened to rejoin 
him. Slid was intercepted by her enemies, 
liowcvcr, at Gioiicester, and iflimediately 
nut to death, with circuiustances of peculiar 
baibadty. Tliere is little doubt, it appears, 
that this crime was also committed by the 
orders of Odo. It wa^ the last blow to the 
uiifortuiyite J^hlwy, who never ceased to 
grieve for her he had loved, and dftd shortly 
after of a broken h(.*art. 


bPGAR AND EhFllIDA. 

Edwy’s brother Edgar, still a mere youth, 
succeccfcci to the wholly kingdom. It would 
be ^lard to bring a charge of ambition 
against him for heading a revolt when he 
was enly thirteen years of age. N^§Yerthe- 
Icss there can be no doubt that he showed 
a capacity ^or governm^mt and a manly 
judgmenti^at a much earlier perio(> than 
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^hat at wliicli those qiial},ties are , generally 
displayed. He was one! of the mqst able 
and prudent of the Saxon kings, and per- 
haps he was the first Saxon monarch who 
ever reigried for seventeen .years in perfect 
peace. This long period of tranquillity, how- 
ever, was owing entirely to his constant 
state of preparation for war. lie increased 
his licet to an enormous extent, having, we 
are assured, at one time, more than four 
thousand vessels upon , the sea. llis coasts 
were thus protected from foreign invasion ; 
and against, domestic turbulence he guarded 
by kee])ing' a large fo;»cc continuaXy in arms. 
The Kings of Wales, Ireland, a'hd ifhoiiJsle 
of Man acknowledged his sway ; and such 
was the fear or the^aflection wlveli he in- 
spired in the neighbouring princes, ihat 
eight of them attended his court at Chester, 
and condescended to row his barge down 
the river Dee. Amongst these was Ken- 
neth III., King of Scotland ; qnd although 
the Scotch historians would faiV persuade 
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us tliis act \fas no more than a frolic^, 
it is ve ?7 0 conceive tliat, in tl^ose’ 

tiines, when very, slight deeds implied 
very seri(fus acknovvliSdginents, eight sove- 
reigns should Imve been found to' perfonn in 
sport, wj,iat ndglUi be locked upon as au aci;' 
of :^uJ)jection., 

hidgar had. other titles , however, to be 
considered as a great prince, lie fi})plied 
hiinsclfto reform the administratU)n of jus- 
tice, to ])ut down thrift and robbery, and to 
exterminate the wolves, which had multi- 
])lif3d amazingly in ^England, . and were 
ne^ly^as •detrimental as* the monks. I'o 
the latter, however, he showed *grcat favour, 
probably ^more from prudential eonsidera- 
tiotTs tfian from affection ; for, warned by the 
fate of his brother Edwy, he was unwilling 
to smuggle with a body rvhose arms were 
more to be dreaded tlmn sw^ord or spear, 
and who cowld be rustffAned ifi using them 
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\y no laws, human or clivita-. nc^tl\erefore 
tref^tod them with the grcalcst .r.;\isi(fcration, 
and with profuse liberality. If they pos- 
sessed no other virtue, they at leaut showed 
gratitude, lor they sung they praises of the 
I’ing in season anJ^ out of season,, and ob- 
tained for him the character of a "saint, 
when, in truth, he was a very great sinner. 
The very same vices which they attributed 
as enormous crimes to his brother Edwy, 
they mentioned with great complacency in 
their favourite Edgar. He was, indeed, one 
of the most licentious of the Sa^^on kin^gs, 
and did a great many wrong act>:, of wj^j^ch 
his marriage furnishes a striking instance. 
He had a favourite of the name Ethel- 
wold, whom he had greatly honoured dnd 
promoted; and hearing frequent praises 
of the beauty of Elfrida, daughter o5 the 
Earl of Devonshn'c, he determined to 
marry her, Vf she; 'was as lovely as had 
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bcc'ii fc|re3jenk(|, To ascertain the facjt, 
before^he\fcil5ianwed her in marriage, Iiav- 
ifig no means of seeing her himself, as her 
father hept her in stfiet retirement, he dis- 
pafcchcd Ethel^old, on whose jiidgment he 
could depend, ^o visit'^thc earl upoij tly.'* 
pretence of business. Ethel wold contrived 
to obtain a sight of tlie h-idy, and immedi- 
ately fell in love with her himself. Forget- 
ting his* duty to the king, an(| ihg task with 

which he had been 'entrusted, he demanded 

« 

her hand, obtained her father’s consent, and 

* . • * 

niiUTicd Jjer privately, alleging that there 
ynpewtant reasons for keeping their 
union secret. He then returned to the 
court, ai4d reported Jhat Elfrida’s beauty 
h^ been greatly exaggerated; that the 
earl, her father, being rich, and her por- 
tion* considerable, her wealth h^d made 
people sec graces where they did not 
really exiiit. After, h^fing \hus satisfied 
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the king, and induced iim to ^lye np 
‘all thoughts of the inaTrlageji,.-ite' fiointed 
out to Edgar that a portion, which was 
of no importance to a monarch, iwoiild he 
of very great value to a subject, and ended 
"by asking the king’s leave to mjUTy the 
we«'ilthy heiress, Tdie petition was imnie- 
diately granted, and Ethelwpld’s marriage 
was publicly celebrated ; but it was re- 
marked that Ethelwold did not bring his 
wife to the court. Rum’ours spread abroad 
that the king had been deceived, and there 
are always, plenty of people to tell a Igid 
talc of a favourite.- Edgar grew rusinci^^is ; 
and, resolved to convince himself with his 
own eyes, Ife found a pretence f(p' Visiting 
the part of the country where Ethelwdd’s 
wife remained. He took the unfortunate 
husband, .along with him; and wdien at some 
distance from his house, lie intimated his 
intention of ’paying him and t'is bride a 
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vicft. . cfTorts to avert this luv 

vv(ilcom^ liOTlIfur only served to confirm, the 
king’s suspicions; and he persisted, only 
aliowing fiis favourite to go forward to warn 
the latly of his* approach. Ethel wold was 
now driten td coVifess to* his wife the d«cck 
he liad practised, afid he besought her ear- 
nestly to do aM she c»uld to disguise that 
beauty from the eyes of the king which had 

been the cause of her husband’s 4)reach of 

« 

dij^ty towards him. lie spoke, however, to 
a deceitful, unprincipled, awibitioys woman. 
EthelwohWiad undoubtedly behafved ill both 
to*Jifer *ndto the king; bu*t he was her hus- 
band, aiid had she possessed one spark of 
good fc^elinig or virtue, i she would have en- 
deavoured to screen him from the dangers 
to which he had exposed himself. Elfrida 
promised to do so, but did not fulfil her 
word. Instead of concealing her beauty, 
she uscd^\%ry art td jynder it more daz- 
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xling; and the effect was |U’ch as ^c»wished 
and anticipated. Edgar imifi’odiatdy per- 
ceived the deceit which had been put upon 
him, and resolved to have both gfatilicati<in 
and revenge. To conceal 6ie dark designs 
he iiicditated, he a^ected to bfchold’ Elfrida 
with indifference, and fode Gway after his 
visit as if nothing rcir.arkable* had occurred ; 
but not long after, the body of Ethelwold 
was found pierced with a spear ; and it is 
generally asserted that the murder was com- 
mitted by, the kkig’s own hand. With inde- 
cent hastc', he manned the widow of diis 
favourite ; and the lady, having SttaVie(J>dio 
end of her ambition, built a nunnery on the 
spot where her first husband’s body had 
been found. 

Elfrida did not long enjoy the dignity of 
queen consort, for Edgar died in 975, a‘t tlie 
early age of thirty-Wo ; and his son, Ed- 
wardU., was raised to'the throdq^by the in- 
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fli>e*n«e«aVi hitrii;|cs ol Dunstan, now Arch^ 
bisbop pi Citr?tcrbury. This prince i;> said 
to have been an illogitiinate son; and E^hel- 
red, the son of Klfrida, was at the same time 
a competitor for the throne. The parties of 
the two %ere very nearly tqual, but DiinIStaif 
brought miractes to \he md of his candidate, 
and Edward ^^%s clecttid upon the strength 
of voices and signs from Heaven. Such 
portents, when found in the pagcTs of his- 
toy^, are generally coupled witli a glorious 
and successful reign, leading to suspect 
tha^ they i»ere mauuftjctured afterwards by 
th(5^nt'!®usiasm of the historian, or the ad- 
mirafun\ of the people ; but in the case of 
1 idwar([, ifo such happy result justified the 
marvels. The young King, who was only 
fourteen years of age Avhen he ascended the 
thron*e, passed the four years thatr hg w^as 
permitted to reign without any distinction. 
He show/i^l liimself gentle and kind to all 
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his subjects, and display^jd no res^nlniont ’ 
either to those who had supf^i^ccA his bro- 
ther, to that brotlier himself, or to the step- 
mother who had \veli nigh kindled a civil 
war to exclude him from the succession.. 
On the contrary, he paid her every respect ; 
and one day, the chase having led him mto 
the neighbourhood of Corfe Castle, where 
J^dfrida resided, he rode up alone to the 
gates to ask after the queen’s health. El- 
frida, whose cruel purpose was probably 
formed in a moment, came out to sp'^ak 
with himf and presented him with a cup of 
wine to refresh him <after the chase. The 
unsuspicious prince took it and dranjr* ; in 
the very act he received the blow of a dag- 
ger in the back, eitlnu- from the U'lnd of the 
queen, or one of her attendants. Fetiiing 
himself dangerously wounded, he set spurs 
to his horse, and galloped away ; but 'grow- 
ing faint, it is supposed, with loss of blood, 
lie fell from his » addle j his f(>ot caught in 
the sCirrup, and he\:as thus drag‘ged along 
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till ho <^0(1. r^ie horse sto]:)ped op})Osilc 
the nn old peasant woman ; and 

the attendants of Elfrida having tracked its 
course bp the blood of the unhappy prince, 
found the corpse in her house, so soiled 
and torn, as («carcelj to be recogiysedT 
T'luLr these circupistaaices, she thought it 
possible to conceal the crime she had com- 
mitted, and she caused the body to be 
thrown into a well. The body, however, 
was shortly alterwavds discovered ; and, as 
tly^ young prince had been a favourite and 
a favourer of the monks, mayy niarvellous 
stories ar^ told of thf^ miracles worked by 
hk»Yely^s. ' He was made a saint, without 
having showm any signs of sanctity during 
his life ; ^.nd call(3d a, martyr, though reli- 
gion had nothing to do with his death. 


ETIIELDRED. 

By the base and tregLjherous murder of 
Edgar, J^^fftda had opened a way to the 
VOL. I N 
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throne for her son Etlieldrje J ; an he was 
accordingly crowned without' 'xjj^^osition, 
])cforc he had completed his twelfth year. 
In the many wonderful dispensations of 
Providence, we find that vefy rarely power 
01* Wealth obtained by evil nleans is C'litended 
by permanent prosperity ,*or even a moderate 
share of happineso. h>heldred, known in his- 
tory by the name of the Unready, from the 
feebleness of bis character and his inactive 
habits, was one of the weakest, most vicious, 
and most pnfortunatc of the Saxon princes. 
Nothing that he did prosperecl^ and his 
crimes were ever followed by speedy rtb’i- 
bution. Nevertheless, he commenced his 
reign by an act of real piety. He (honoured 
and interred the dead body of his pre- 
decessor; while his mother, driven almost 
insane lly remorse, built monasteries, ' and 
covered herself all over with little crosses, it 

is said, to prevent the devil gc'ttjnK in at 
a. 
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any point, altlio^igh she might have saved 
herself the irouble, for he had c(n*tainly 
obtained entrance long before. The de ath of 
Fdward was perhaps one of the greatest 
misfortunes to* Etheldred ; for he came to 
tlie throne at so early a jieriod, that the? first 
years of his reign wx‘re naturally passed 
linden* the guidance cf older people ; and, 
instead of learning in the commencement of 

life to govern others, he acquired*a habit of 

% 

syflbring himself to be governed. His sub- 
serviency to favourites was .me of his greatest 
failings ; and intense <sxvarice, which he dis- 
]i?i«yedNvhen extremely young, was the source 
of many of his crimes. The only case in 
wliich^Kf showed great vigour and determi- 
nation, were in his disputes with the clergy; 
and it would be strange to find, that one of 
the^w'eakest princes that ever filled the 
throne of hingland, had powder to contend 
with a b^ciy which had over-awed his encr- 
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gotic and warlike predeccs.^oVs, were the fact 

4 ' 

not explained by the indiffereif&c of the pe 9 - 
plc to ecclesiastical affairs. This had been 
])roduccd by the state of suffering and anxiciy 
to which the English had beeft reduced while 
the king was still a minor, throughothe re- 
newed incursions of the' Danes, the great 
scarcity of provisions, * and a sort of plague, 
which swept away thousands of the people. 

The Dafics were encouraged to make fresh 
descents upon the coast of Phigland, by the 
youth and inexperience of the sovereign of 
that countr} , and by the absence rf all pio- 
paration for resistance. Edgar had rhedwin 
1)75, and Etheldrcd had been crowned in 
1)78; so that it is very difficult to ‘'conceive 
how the enormous fleets and armies col- 
lected by the former king, the garrisoned 
forts audacities, and all the other precautions 
of a great and wise prince, had dwindled 
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clort'ji to iiothio^^vaiitl left the country in a 
state \\^hicn l^ardly admitted of defence, in 
the short space of six years. This w.lS all 
that elapsfid, liowcver, before the piratical 
incursions of tl?e Northmen were renewed in 
981, when the Danes made a new dc»cei5l 
near Southampton; It Vould seem that this 
first attempt cn the pa'*! of tlie Danes was a 
mere plundering expedition, or, at most, but 
a trial of the English resources, foe the num- 
ber of ships engaged was but seven ; and, 
after ravaging the country to a short distance 
fr ./m the ^joast, the eivmiy re-emJjarked and 
sealed ,away. The news they carried to their 
countrymen and companions was well cal- 
culated tf) allure other hordes to these shores. 
They liad to picture a country rich from a 
long peace, and inhabitants luxurious and 
unjTrepared for resistance ; and, conse- 
([uently, year after year, some new fleet of 
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iiiaraiidors paid their unfri(^nJly visits to tli^s 
island, till at length, in i/Ol, th • evil l^bcame 
intolerahle, and the forces of the Danes more 
formidable than they nad been before. Jt 
was now absolutely necessar} to take means 
of resistance ; bu.b unfoptunately . those 
means were ineffeCLiial; o,nd„in the , fust 
great battle fought, the Engbsh were de- 
feated with considerable loss, and their 
leader slain in the field. 

Notwithstanding the voice of experience 
and history, Ethe|dred had recourse to an ex- 
pedient which had ahvays proved./atal. He 
attempted to purchase the forbear£tncc^^i\f 
those whom he could not compel to retire ; 
and a large bribe was paid to thcf. Danish 
leader, on condition of his immediately qiiri- 
ting the land. Of course other bodies of 
Danes immediately followed, in hopes of the 
same recompence ; atid the very year follow- 
ing, V still larger fleet appeared upon the 
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shi)r<!s of It then hectime ncccssaiy 

to have recoui:se to arms. A vigoro’is and 
sagacious ])lan ^Yas det(‘rmine(l ii])on h*r th(^ 
])’ rpo'^c of punishing the invaders, and strik- 
ing a wliolesoinh terror into those who might 
be dispt/scd to follow. It was proposctl to 
collect a vei^’ large fleet at London, and 
waiting till the Danish irmamcnt had entered 
some harbour, to blockade him therein, and 
attack die enemy both by sea and*land. But 
Jhheldred had. become contemptible to his 
subjects, and even his favor rites only waited 
fo. oj»pnriuriity to betray hiih. Ealfrie, 
I^aske .of Mercia, the unworthy son of a 
worthy father, was appointed to command 
one division of the English fleet ; but this 
nSbl email was already in league with the 
enemy, and his first step was to warn the 
DaiTes of the purposes entertained against 
them. The enemy had’ thus time to put to 
sea witl^ tfte loss of only one ship. The 
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English fleet pursued, ahd' engaged .their 
adversaries; but Ealtnc witii his aivision 
went over to the foe, and thus saved them 
from total destruction. The expedition, 
however, proved sufficiently disastrous to 
dettff the Danes from any fresh att’tinpts at 
the’ time ; but in the years 993 and* 994, 
England was inVaded by twe* royal armies, 
commanded by Swein, King of Denmark, 
and Olau^, King of Norway, who entered the 
Humber, wintered in North?nnberland, and 
then, with a considerable accession of 
strength from the North umbri’Mi Dar.'es, 
sailed up the Thames and attacked J -ondf^n. 
The courage of the citizens, however, saved 
that great city. The Danes were repulsed 
in all their assaults, and then beto'ok them- 
selves to ravage the country round. Again 
the weak monarch of the Saxons deterifiined 
to bribe the enemy 'to desist, and leave him 
at pjace. Glaus and ‘'Swein agreed, upon 
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tlic* of a iai-gf) sum of money, to quit 

tlie lan^^, and I'jovcr, cither by themselves or 
their subjects, to infest it more. Glaus, 
bt !*ore his departure, visited the King of 
England, was converted to (diristianity, and 
r(Hjeived^baptism'. He tl;en returned to*hi? 
native land, alid kept his word to the letter, 
restraining his subjccts*^vith a vigorous hand, 
which, ])robably, had some share in bringing 
about his own death. Not so,* however, 
S>;'ein, King of Denmark, for the ravages of 
his subj(‘cts seem never to have ceased ; but 
it uoes no'* appear by any means^ clear that 
EiTftekb od ever paid the whole of the money 
which he had promised. BefoVe the coii- 
clusioi]|^o#the year 1001, they had overrun, 
ravaged, or made themselves masters of, 
many of the south-western counties of Eng- 
land* while most of the eastern and^inrthern 
counties had been plundered, or were pos- 
sessed by tTic Danes, and every force ent 
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(against them was defeated olr disper^.od. 
Incapable of vigorous resistance, wanting in 
energy, courage, and resources, the King of 
England had once more recourse to a lasge 
bribe, and by this means induced the greater 
part of the invaders to leave the i'^ingdom. 
Some, however, staid behind, determined to 
obtain an inheritance in a lafid more fertile 
than their own ; but they do not appear to 
have been very numerous, and, scattered over 
the kingdom, were not consid^ered dangerops. 
To strengthen Iriraself against the rejietition 
of attacks from without, how'evcr,'-Etheldil'd, 
wdiosc first wife, Elgiva, w^as noi" 
sought the hand of the beautiful ^ Emma, 
princess of Normandy, and sister oC l|,ichard, 
Duke of that country. His suit was acceded 
to ; and the marriage accordingly took place, 
allying the King of England to that Danish 
’•ace from which he had suffered so much. 
Tkxi' princess herself was b^aiijtiful and 
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amiabJi', though apparently not without am- 
bition Jbut vtiy shoHly after her marriage 
4ih event occurred, the consequences 
wl.Mcli Jtoo/v, for the time, the crown from her 
husband’s heact, and plunged him into a 
sanguin&vy strife, which Jastcd to the end (J 
his miscrablai life. * It was determined, by 
whose advice 't is not r;ery clear, to attempt 
a general massacre of the Danes in England ; 
and this was carried into elFect, aff far as it 
was possible tg slaughter a whole nation, 
in the month of Novemb( r, .1002. It is 

o • 

impossibl jj^to suppose .that the whole of the 
Denes >yere put to death, and, indeed, we 
know that such was not the case ; but still 

there ca» be no doubt that a terrible 

« 

slaughter look place, that multitudes of men, 
women, and children, of all ages, were slain 
in thf, most barbarous manner, and tiiat more 
blood flowed on that horfible 13th of Novem • 
ber, than yet was shed in any Chi'«/ijin 
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land. Uiilicard-of cruelties, too^ 3ve ore 
assured, were added, as if the Saxojis took 
a pleasure in retaliating at once upon tlie 
Danes all the atrocities which they had cejn- 
mitted during the two preceding centuries, 
i lutt I'lthcldnid was cognizant of the deed 
hefore it Avas committed, there can be. little 
or no doubt, althougl* some declare, that the 
massacre took place in consequence of a 
sudden rising of the people, irritated by the 
insolence of their northern guests ; and some 
attributed it to the evil counsels of Iluna, 
one of the king’s esi)ecial favourites. 

One of the most distinguishea victim s<r(of 
Etheldred’s cruelty and terror, wasGiinilda, 
sister of S^yein, King of Denmark, who, 
having married an amiable and accomplished 
nobleman in England, had made that 
country for some years her home. It would 
appear that in the first instance she was 
^par-d even by the furious populace ; but 
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tlio kihg ooimnandcd that no mercy should* 
he shov n, and, consequently, the children of 
the Danish princess were murdered before her 
la..e, and then she herself was decapitated. 

The rage arnl indignation of Swein hnew 
no bo\i’jlids ; and the fery act by wliicli 
l^thcklred sV"')vc to secure his crown was the 
proximate eailse of his losing it. Equipping 
an immense lleet, and storing it with all 
manner of arms and jirovisions, ^iwein set 
sjjjil for England in the spring of 1003. 
Before he landed, lie contHved to corrupt 
the Earl cjf Cornwall,* a Norman* nobleman, 
^^ho sruTcred liim to disembark his troops 
without impediment ; (ind then marching 
throu^i ^hc land, the King of Denmark 
ravaged everything by the way, and in the 
end, made a furious attack upon Exeter, 
which place being taken with very little 
resistance, the inhabitants wore put to 
sword, ^na the town reduced to 
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Swein, however, now eanie for revenue, find 
not for pillage, and as soon as the^whitty 
months a})pvoached, he again embarked, and 
set sail for Denmark. Etheldred had ftot 
suffered this expedition to pass )vithout^ 
Ihaking at least an effort to repeHile inva- 
sion ; but ever we«at, imprudent, and Unfor- 
tunate, afraid to face the Danes himself, and 
surrounded by cowards and traitors, he gave 
the connfiand of the array which he de- 
spatched against Swein to Ealfric, Earl ^of 
Mercia, who had before betrayed him. The 
Saxon array marched to cnccpinter die 
Danes ; but J^klffic, feigning sickn^‘^s, suf- 
fered it to disperse, and he hinivSelf retired, 
leaving Swein to pursue his coiifse unmo- 
lested. Another traitor of a still deeper dyt^ 
was now rising up to complete the ruin of 
the unfortunate king. A man of the name 
of Edric Streon, of low birth and bad cha- 
rficieA had caught the attention an(l won the 
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favour of, the unhappy prince, lie raised^ 

him rapidly to honours and dignities, he- 
, • * • 
stowed his own sister upon him in marriage, 

and OH the death of lilalfric, which occurred 

not long after the invasion of Swein, gave 

him the 'liiarldom of Mcicia, and the c»tlP 

niand of the.linglish army. 

A short interval of t anqviillity succeeded 
the departure of the King of Denmark ; but 
the people were terribly oppressed* by anew 
tax, which Ethejidred had been com})elled to 
demand by the evil habit of ])urchasing the 
departure ^^of the Danes. This ^lax, which 
was ci^llcd Danegcld or Dane money, 
amounted to twelve i>once yearly for every 
hide of land. This would seem a small sum 
to be contributed by as much land as would 
support a family ; but you must remember 
that*the value of money was very •different 
in those days, and that twelve pence would 
purchase jnftre than twefvc shillings 7;''uid 
buy now. 
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Swein returned to England- iu tl»e.year 
1004, and landed in East Aiiglia, a district 
still thickly peopled with Danes or their de- 
scendants ; but the duke of that pr^viuve, 
though of Danish origin, was one of the few 
i>;Alcs who were really honest an/- faithful 
to the King of England. N(. :wich- and 
Thetford were taken by the CKeiny ; but the 
Duke of East Anglia raised an army in 
hash;, atid attenii)ted to cut off the King ol 
Denmark from the sea- A sanguinary battle 
ensued, and it is clear tha', if the other nobles 
of hhigland had hastened to the ^'jupport* ol 
the Duke of East Anglia, the Daniaji ariu^ 
would have been destroyed. As it w^as, tin 
Saxons, though greatly inferior iit number 
kept up the fight for many hours, and were 
not defeated till they had ellected a greal 
slaughtei of the enemy. 

During nearly ten years from this time 
thti^ ravages ‘ of the Danes werb incessant 
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At'tiiiios, a lamiiie drove them away ; at times, 
tliijy rtlirc'd to secure and enjoy their plun- 
der ; but they constantly returned, pillaging 
and desolating the country from end to end, 
and finding confederates to give them intel- 
ligeiice,* b‘o favour their miovemcnts, anfTio 
frustrate ew/y plan of opposition to Uieir 
])rogress, in the court, m tiie council, and in 
the family of the unfortunate Jitheldred. 
Almost all Ids counsellors and luTldes seem 
t<<i bave betrayed him in turn; but at the 
licad of these traitors was his brother-in-law, 
oi^son-in^aw, as some call him,E‘dric Streon, 
^VIlo h-/d obtained a complete mastery over 
the mind of the weak monarch, and used it 
for th(^ iiTost infamous purposes. In the end, 
towards the year 101 3, all the finest provinces 
of England were completely overrun by the 
enemy; and Etheldred, seeing no hope of 

protracting the struggle with advantage, renf 

• . * * • 

his wife, and cliildrcn into ^Torraandy, /»ud 
o 2 
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followed them shortly afterwards, leavin^^ 
8wcin to pursue his course oT conquest to 
the complete subjugation of the land. 

I • 

London opened her gates to the vict^n-, 
towards the (uid of the same year ; and 
sVx?in was proclakned King of i!ing1and 
witlmut op])osition. You will ^K)t find him, 
indeed, named alnongst the ‘kings of this 
country in the hooks of historians, simply 
because he did not live to be crowned, 
having died suddenly at Gainsborough, vi 
1014, in what planner is not very well known, 
lie had liVed long tmoiigh, ho^.vever, ho 
oppress the Saxons by a very sev(f:e tai, 
which showed them that some effort was 
necessary to free themselves from tlfe Idanish 
yoke. The death of Swein revived their 
hopes ; and the Saxon nobles agreed to recal 
Ethckb’cd, and make a great effort for the 
vo.vpulsion of the pivaders. A depuUtion 
tll^u-eforc directed to invite the king to 
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recilni , and alter sending over his son tc 
ascertain tlie state of the kingdom, the weak 
nionareli sailed hack to his native country, 
aiKi found tlie largest army collected which 
had heenrjiised*in Kngland during his reign, 
lie prohiised the reform of all abnSt^, 
and tiie removal of hurdensome taxes; and 
with joy and satisfaction the 8axon forces 
marched to assail the young King of Diui- 
mark, in the neighbourhood oT Oains- 
b(;rough. 

Attacked ui?ex|)cetedly, a gnait inimber of 
thd Dane?," were killed, and the* rest, with 
C!?mite,^ their young king, were forced to })ut 
to sea, carrying with them a number of 
hostages,* which had been previously de- 
livered by the Saxons as jiledges of their 
submission. These unfortunate men were 
take*i round the coast as far as {^indwich, 
\vhere the great but barbarous monarch iiiio 
Avhose hfvntJ^ they had fallen, ordered tledr 
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hands, noses, and ears to he cut off, andtltcii 

' • * . ! 

set them on shore. Having performed this 

cruel act, Canute sailed away for Denmark^ 
for crown of which country a steug'gle 
was likely to ensue between ’himself and his 
)^ffnger brother. Mis great powcrs"bf luind, 
however, soon settled that disfjide ; anil the 
tidings which reached him ?rom England 
soon recalled him to the shores of this 
country. Forgetful of all his promises, 
Etheldrcd, as soon as he wa^ freed from the 
prcjsence of tlic Danes, overwhelmed his 
])cople with excessivedaxption, which migdit, 
perhaps, have beeuboriv, though irajx-jtiently, 
had not the crimes of Edric Streon, in which 
the king ])articipatcd, roused univclsid indig- 
nation against him. 

There were at that time two earls in Eng- 
land of Danish extraction, named Morcar 
^ppd Siigferth, both holding large p^osses- 
^iens, and both distinguished for the fidelity 
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with which tli'ey had served the crown in times 
of the greatest diflicnlty and danger. The es- 
tates of those nobhiimm becaine an object of 
deireXo Edric and the king; and under ])re- 
tence of seekiifg their counsel, they were 
iiiveigleibto Oxford, and there barbaroftSTy 
murdered. .Their followers, after a vain at- 
tempt to defend or avenge their lords, were 
driven into a church, and burnt with the 
building in which they had tak<^n refuge. 
Tjie actual pwpetration of this crime is 
geiKjrally attributed to J^hl.ic Streon ; but 
th<S king uvide himself a participuftor therein, 
b« sci/ijUg the estates of ilie two earls, arid 
(;unlining the young and beautiful widow of 
Sugferth#iii a moiutstery. Amongst those 
AvTiofelt ilidignation at this act was the king’s 
eldest son, Edmund, called Ironside ; and, 
visifing, apparently with feelings of compas- 
sion, the beautiful Algitfia, the widow of the 
murdered (^r],he became so captivated, that 
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be freed her from her imprisbnment, and 
married her without his father s’ consent. 

The news of these dissensions in England 
encouraged, as I have before told y^u, 
Canute (o return, and he landed at Sand- 
wich with a large a^iny, ab6ut a ^^jar after 
he had sailed away. The forccvi pf Engiand, 
liowevcr, were sufficient at tins time once 
more to have expelled him, liad there not 
been treachery in the host. But Edric 
was ever the evil genius of hitheldrcd ; and 
there seenis to he no doubt tliat he never 
ceased his treacherous intercour^p with the 
Danes. At the head of the forces t)f Mo;- 
cia, he commanded an army not inferior to 
that of Prince hidinund, which johicd him 
shortly after the arrival of Canute; but 
Edmund soon discovered the practices of 
the traitor, whose design seems to have 
been to seize the prince and deliver him to 
<hc Danish liing. Unable to Vunish the 
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vilhiiu as li. / deserved, Edinimd was obli^ed^ 
in selftlefcncii to separate his forces fioin 
those of Edric, who shortly after threw oil* 
th(' iJi.'isb, and openly joined Canute, bring- 
ing over forty# ships to the party of the 
Danes. , Edmund still struggled with c^v- 
stanf hovoisui ; but tli« cowardice of his 
father deh'aled all his ellbrts. N'()\v Ethcl- 
dred* teigned himself sick, to avoid taking 
an a/Ove j)art in the war; now alfected to 
doubt the fidelity of his Saxon subjects, 
aij^l retired froln the army as soon as h(^ 
had joined it. Abandoned by their king, 
tlid Saxor forces cou4d not b(? 'ke])! toge- 
tljer, an^l alter various inetrcctual efforts to 
keep tluj field, Edmund fled to his brother- 
in-law, Ike hbtrl of Northumberland, in 
oftler to k‘vy an army in the north. CJanute, 
however, who was by this time master of a 
greaA ])art of the southern and eastern pi'o- 
vinces of England, ])ursued his gallant ad- 
vr.ujy witjjont delay, a?id entered Nortli- 
iimberlaiTd ^^ith an ijiimense army h(.‘foi» 
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sufficient preparations could W made .ior 
rch’ stance. The Earl of Northumberland 
was lorecd to submit, and Edmund to make 
his escape across the country to Lundpn. 
On his arrival, he found hi ; weak father at 
point of death, and a few d^|.ys after- 
wavds, Etheldred expired, leaving a kingdom 
overrun with enemies, an exhausted trea- 
sury, and a nation in which all hope and 
confidence were lost. 


’ EDl^lUND IRONSIDE. 

Edmund was immediately crowned, jn li wi- 
den by the Archbishop of Canterbury; but a 
number of the English nobles, aipj' a large 
body of the clergy, adliered to Canute, wh5se 
proclamation as King of England was per- 
formed at Southampton. Canute, however^ had 
now a Very dilferent opponent from Etheldred." 
’The courage and vigour of EdmuiTd 
•well-known ; and his first efibrt was to raise 
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tht» v’holo jo^ccis of kingdom in order 
to drive out ilic Danc^^ ^^liilc lie \\iis 
thus employed, at some distame from tlie 
capital, Canute marched his army to Lon- 
don, and laid* siege to that })lacc. Idio 
cilizyns, however, defeiuk‘(l tlu ir walls ui’Kh- 
fully, giv. 11^ fiine for Edmund to arrive on 
the i of’ the Thames, vvheiuu; 

he threw abundant sii])j)lies into the city by 
water. Canute then endeavourecl to draw 
hi;< adversary invay from the town, in whicih 
h(? wjis successful ; but tbe moment that 
EflmundVi forces had retired, the Danish 
ktug n^urned and .assailed Jiondon once 
moia^. Again frustrated, he withdrew, and 
niarchyd*io give his adversary battle ; nor 
was Edmund unwilling to risk a gene- 
ral engagement. The two armies met at 
sonie distance from London, and*a blo?)dy 
battle ensued, which lasted, we are assure b 
for two .d^’ s. Both Saxons and Danes 
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fought with the greatest coimi^o ; hut '.tno 
sca’io had very nearly been aimed In favour 
of the latter by a stratagem of Edric, cal- 
culated to throw doubt and constemaMon 
amongst Edmund’s troops. Striking off’ the 
hot\d of a nrisonc'. who greatly icscmbled 
Edmund, he caused it to be ^ar ied'^on a 
pole to the front of 'die Saxcn lines, .'^ailing 
out to die soldiers that their king was killed. 
This deceit at first had some effect; but 
Edmund, displaying himself to the troojis 
with liis head uncovered, put an end to the 
])anic, and* the battle Avas renewed witlA as 
much fury as before. 

In the end, the King of Denmark was obliged 
to withdraAV his troops, which w'fci effected 
during the night. The victory undoubtedly 
remained with Edmund, but it Avas by no 
means decisive ; and Canute, marching Upon 
jLiOndon Avithhis strength little impaired, again 
laid si(;ge to that city, for the third lime diu-ing 
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that yoar. The year JOIU, we arc told, saNv 
three ot^tlie capital, and five pitch vid 

'battles ; but tlu; determined valour oT the 
Lo'uloners preserved the city, and the i u- 
gagements in tl^; field appear to have had 
no result upon the can j)aign. On the eye 
of a 'sixth battle, Fdmiu>d is said to have 
eljiilJeng'.d Canute to single combat; buttlui 
accounts of this atliiir are veay doubtful ; 
and it is only known that the nobles on both 
parts intiafi'i'ing to ])ut a sto]) to a struggle 
which seemed 'interminable by means of 
arms, a treaty was entered into, by which 
th6 kingdf.m was divided between the two 
rivals, Ivimund obtaining the whole country 
south of the Thames, together with London, 
and a^p«.rt of Essex, while the whole 
nftahern ‘part of the country fell to the 
share of Canute. Treuchery, however, was 
stilUat work; and a few months /tfter ^he 
])artition of the kingdom, Edmund was 
..•i;.*deied jt Oxford. ‘There .arc varioifs 
accounts*of the manner of his death , but it 
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scorns gcnonilly admitted that it . :as bi'Qu^^ht 
afKut by tlie treachery oi Et’.ic Strobii. 


CANUTE. - 

(Jam’TE ininicdiately jjossessod himscif of 
llu! (orritorics of tlie aoccaseil [lonaroli; 
and the two sons of Kdninhd failin'/-" irfo 
his hands, he sent tlunn to Sweden, with a 
hint to the hing of that country not to h;! 
them trouble him any more. Jt is ))robable 
that he w^is afraid to put th(*ni to death in 
r'njrland h st he shoidd excite the abhor- 
rence of th(} Saxons. Ihit although his nn 
sage to the King of Sweden was not to bi^ 
misunderstood, that monarch, touched witli 
th(? youth and innocence of tlie tw(' princa s, 
s})ared their lives, and sent them for 
ediieation .to the court of Hungary. If ere 
the eldest boy, Kdwbi, died early ; hut the 
seeond, hhlward, married the sister* of 4hc 
QueeiUof Hungary, hy whom hc liad one 
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J'hlinuncl, lujwe or, wove not the oiilv ' ^Vui- 

• 

potitors ^^liolll ( ‘aimie liud to i’oar, lor 
J\iiiolflro<l the L nreioly liad hd’ttwo sous l)y 
J'hniiuv, Ihinot'ss of Nonnaudy, Alfred and 
fahyard,' besides two fi^liers by other ifio- 
tilers, of w«!ft)in we h(‘ar litile in liisiory. 
i'’U4 (, howe\er, liad wisely retreated into 
Noiinandy with her children, and, iiniha* the 
jirotection of her powerful relations in that 
c^^iuntrv, was out ot^ the reaeli of the Danish 
jirince. 

(;a'nut(.‘>i first slepv,, after taWng posses- 
}Hon offthe southerly jiortion of the kinf^doni, 
wen* all directed to seeiin? the powtn* he had 
attained.* In order to j^ive some show of 
justice to his usurpation, lie dtclared that 
the treaty of peace entenal into betw(;en 
biiTiself and Iklinund contained *a stiJTula- 
tion for his sucijcssion, on the death of that 
prince, Jo the exclusion of the Sax(in line. 


r 
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Edmund’s full brother, Edwy, K^caitsedv 
b^Y*^st banished, and siibr equently* mur- 
dered. Another Edvvy, who was not legi- 
timate, seems to have been treoVAd'Jim)re 
favourably. 7’o reward those who Uad as- 
sisted to raise him co the throne, <and who 
stiirpossessed great potver in' the^dano. he 
created Turkhil, A nobleman o? I)aniSK.j-/»A<< 
Duke of East Anglia; Eric, another powerful 
leader, Diike of Northumberland; and 
firmed Edric Streon in all lus possession^. 
Tic then laboured diligently to put an end to 
all feuds betfwecn the Saxons and the DanvS?^, 
and punished with just severity, but base irl' 
gratitude, many of the Saxon noblemen who 

I 

had betrayed the cause of their ‘latje mo- 
narch. Amongst the rest, the traitor Edric 
did not ultimately escape. It would appeal 
tha^ for some time, Canute only waited '"'for 
a pretence, which was soon afforded him by 
a man' Avho tliought himself aboVe ^^danger. 
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Oi|e tho* king’s council, Edric ven- 

t- rod ifriipbraifl liiin for not revvarding-^lis 
iTiiportant scrvict^s as they deserved, and in 
re(/iij)Uu]ating them, he did not fail to men- 
tion tipi murddl of Edmund. Canute im- 
iiiodiateff ordered him t»^ be seized, declar- 
ing iflat ^ now^’ ad*avowcd the muffdcr 
\ohieIj hiKl »5nly before been 
suspected, he merited instant death. Nei- 
iher trial nor reply was permitted; but the 
uylniopy wretch waS beheaded at once, and 
tir* ^^ody thrown into the Thames. Turk- 
hi^and were also^shortly aft»r banished, 
dc]^ ’ ed of their possessions, so that 
Fanulc found himself possessed of the sole 
aiiihorjt)*in Eng’and, with the exception of 
.t simfll portion which remained in the 
hands of the British princes. Ilis security 
w*'? farther inc. eased by his marfiage 5^ith 
•nma, the w’'^ow of *Etheldred, who was 
tempted^ ambition to forget the wrongs 
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which her first husband. had sthTeredyCCnd 

sfilfese the throne of his powe^jiul rival? Her 

• / ' 

sons, However, still remained in Normandy, 
under the protection of their uncle, murmfir- 
ing loudly at the marriage settlement Qf thcii; 
mother, by which a the successioA to ^ the 
throfiie of England was secured. iotoy* chil- 
dren she miglit have 'by Canute. 
lish, however, were pleased with their lot, 
for now, after so many years of suffering and 
warfare, they enjoyed a periovl of peace ai^d 
prosperity, with iio dangerous enemies yearly 
ravaging the coasts, cr carrying , bloodshed 
and devastation iilto the heart of the king- 
dom. 

Finding the people of the country content 
with his dominion, and perfect peace reign- 
ing between his Danish and Saxon subjects, 
Canute ventured, in 1019, to visit Denmark, 
where a war had broken out between the 
Danes"* and Swedes. He took"' with him, 
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liowevitr, a Xirge number ot the most power- 
ful SaAii noUi^meii, together with a consi- 
<fer{ihlc body of English troops. Aibongst 
the foj'mer, was the tamous Earl Godwin, 
who, it would s^em, was in command of the 
Englisli\iauxili{Tiies, an^l he soon had an 
()j>p()ftun>lyo«f displaying liis valour * and 
s’vU in war, ; s well a,s his attachment to 
Canute. The armies of Denmark and 
Sw(!den, aft(‘r the arrival of C«mite, ad- 
vjjnned rapidly, to fneet each other; and a 
battk' was immediately expected; but the 
h’ifiglish f(|;’ces being ^losted aputft from the 
Danes Jn the immediate vicinity of the 
enemy’s camp, Godwin took advantage of 
the dy.rlmess of the night to assail the 
Swedes, 'and utterly rodted their whole 
army without any assistance from the Danes. 
WlTen Canute rose, he found that he^iad 
gained a great victory >^ith little or no loss ; 
and overfl(^ing with gratitude, he bestowed 
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upon Godwin the EarldoTi of* Xent, . ajid 
cVer after treated him wi|ii the ' |featest 
favoui. He made more than one expediT^ 
tion to the north afterwards, and ob/.aihect 
possession of the kingdom or Norway. by the 
flight and deposition of Oliias, soereign of 
thaN country, who had lost the ^.af^JCtion of 
liis subjects by 'resfcreining <their pir^iilyiseT 
expeditions in accordance with his promise 
to liitheldi-ed. In a subsequent attempt to 
recover his crown, was> taken and ppt 
to death by the Norwegians; after which, for 
many years, the title of Canute wfts not dfs- 
])uted. 

In the government of England, Canute 
showed great wisdom, justice, and n^pdera- 
tion, and the latter part his life brought 
to light many high qualities which had not 
heeii perceived in his younger days. Ihe 
fierce and savage conqueror, the imperious 
and fiery monarch, became miid^ gentle, 
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tk'vout) an i^ pious. He devoted himself to 
promoA* peace and goodwill, and to admi> 
ifister cquitiible justice to his people, and 
altiiough ‘ not only the flattery of his cour- 
tiers, but the •reverence of neighbouring 
princes^ «night *^well s\ 5 ell his pride and 
pamper Hs ^yanity, his acts and words tvcro 
humble ; and rn anecdote is related of him, 
which, whether true or false, is remarkable, 
for no one would have ventured ‘to invent 
itj if it had not hc6n in some degree con- 
sistent with the character of the man. He 
w’»s at thi|^ time in possession of»three great 
bingdoijs, the possession or retention of 
whieh be owed, in a great measure, to his 
own couiage and conduct, and the adulation 
oT his courtiers knew^ no bounds. They 
even ventured to insult his understanding, 
by tleclaring that nothing in nature cWild 
resist his commands. Shortly after, we are 
told Canute ordered his chair to be set 
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beyond high-water mark cfi thbdjeaeh npar 
Southampton when the tide yv’as flowfhg, and 
ordered the sea to approach no farthdj. 
The sea treated this order, as may ^tip- 
posed, by wetting the morfarch’s feet, and 
driving himself ando the flattcTers back from 
the 'shore. Canute, however, cj^id ^ot fail to 
give point to the*’lei^on, by raying, Ljj^n 
by this the emptiness of all human power, and 
that the \^ord of God is alone all powerful.” 
From that moment, he fs said ilever to hj^ye 
worn his crown, ordering it to be placed upon 
the great orucifix at Winchester. 

This king has' been called Capute the 
Great; but it is probable that his conduct 
has been represented in the most iuvpurable 
light, for his historians were monks br priesls, 
and we find that Canute was one of the most 
debited children of the Church of Rome,Uhat 
he built churches and monasteries, endowed 
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n?aliy Veli^iOLis<.tetitutions, and conferred^ 
tlie greatest benefits upon tbp clergy. 

Canute died at the end of the year 1035, 
leaving three sons, each of an age to ascend 
the thr<one. Xfie eldest, named Swein, was 
not Jegitfbiate, but he Obtained possession 
of Norway. The second, Harold, called 
Ilt'-rafoot, froirf his swi^ncss, was the son of 
Canute’s first wife, and was in England at 
the time of his father’s death, llic third, 
by Emma 0 / Nbrmandy, was named Hardi- 
canute, and happened, when t^lie throne be- 
catne vacant, to be in Denmark. *rhe crown 
of England, as I have told you, had been 
promised on Canute’s marriage with Emma 
to any#sdn she might have by him; but as 
Harold llarefoot was in England when his 
father died, he seized the crown and Canute’s 
^trecTsures. The Danes naturally* adhw'ed 
to the Danish prince; ]?^t the whole coun- 
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try, south of Thames, erdwd^d* ^ith 

tlie Saxons, prepared to assprt the bause of 
the boy who had been born amongst theiS.’, 

* s 

Harold w^as piy^claimed in the north, fiardi- 
canutc in the south, and the kingdom wos 
threatened with a civil war. It wdbld seem, 
however, that some agreement wa*s made, to 
the cfTect that the kingdom '’should r(‘’':ain 
divided ; and the Queen Emma remained at 
Winchester to govern Flardicanute’s portion 
till his return, having the fafhous Earl God- 
win for her general. 

Some very dark transactions ensued, which 
are little worth the trouble of inquving iiito 
minutely. Harold, it seems, found sojne 
means to gain the famous Earl Godwin to 
his interests, and laboured with him to make 
himself master of the southern portion of the 
island also; while Hardicanute remaine<l^ 
quietly in Denmark, neglecting his English 
domiilions. The conduct of Queen Emma 
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ill riiojie ciiofiinst'^.iices is not very clear ; but 
certaiii'^t is tliat she invited her two sons by 
ITlhcldred to come over from*Normand /, and 
join h«r in England. Some have supposed 
that shje intended to place one of them u])ou 
the ihromi. llbwcver ijiat may be, the two 
])rineos, A*llrv^l and Ed w?ird, joyfully returned 
to tjieir nativtj countiV, ;ijul remained for 
some time with Emma, at the eourt at Win- 
eliester ; but Harold, informed, \fe are as- 
sured, of tluf (jueeirs intrigues by Earl God- 
win, and following the advice of that noble- 
ifftin, invit4;d them to Jiis court for the pur- 
j^*se of^jiutting them to death. Thinking 
to frustrate any evil designs, Emma would 
only r one of lier sons to go ; and Alfred 
set out, Accoinjianied by about six hundred 
jjersons. He was intercepted, however, by 
lOall Godwin, the greater part of his attend- 
ants slain, after being tortured in the most 
cruel ni|jLnifer ; and the young ])rinoe liim- 
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self, after liaving his eycs.p.ut oUi,^ was. con- 
fjhed in a monastery at Eiy,Vherc Ife died 
Emma and her son Edward fled precipitately • 
on hearing of Alfred’s cruel treatmeiit, Vhe 
former taking refuge in Flknders, and the 
latt(T r(;turning to J^ormandy. S»*ch is the 
ac(unmt gemn-ally giVen but KyiuSt teil you 
that many doubts* arc^entertaived by learned 
men in regard to every part of this story. If 
Ibirold really committed this cruel act, be 
did not long enjoy the fi'aits of Ins crime, for 
he obtained possession of the whole king- 
dom in 10;37, and died wilbont cjiildren in 
April, 10:b). 

TJie throne was oj)en now to the ambition 
of any one of the numerons j)ersions still 
living, who had more or less claims to sm?- 
ceed. llardicannte, however, was favoured 
by various circumstances. He was at this 
time at Bruges considting with his motlier as 
to the possibility of recovering thi, throne of 
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Wjessi^, ^ifd w«v arc assured the Count of 
Flamlm hjul*])romise(l him the assistance 
01 a powerful armament to aid his Danish 
troops, and his ])artizans in fhi'^hind. The 
English were Triendly to liim as a prin-ee 
born an<J educated on •their own soil ; and 
the Dances England* saw in him o«o of 
they’ own racj both l^- the falher’s and the 
mother’s side. All, tlierefore, agreed to call 
him to the throne, and messeitgm’s were 
j^nit to Elaildcrs to notify to him the choice 
of the people. 

Hardic^nute at ovee set sail with forty 
Ships, ^vhich had , accompanied him from 
Denmark, and was received by the English 
and Pilhes with enthusiustic acclamations. 
?lis cruelty and oppression, however, soon 
made him odious, and his excesses con- 
teniptible. The first indication* which he 
gave of his teinjmr, wa*s an order to disinter 
the coq)s 8 of his brother, Harold, to cfiop 
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off the hcild, and throw th<^ boftySntft . th§ 
iiiames. I’hc next was the ‘I’hiposirtoh of 
an cxo!bitant tax to pay his Danish troop'?* 
jind fleet. The people of Worcester reswiteVl ; 
but an order was iminediatelj' issued by the 
tyrant fur Godwin, .Siward/and Ifeofrie to 
iiiarcV iif^ainst that city,' bum, il to the 
ground, and put« thtt inhabitants to ^he 
sword. The town was accordingly burnt, 
after four days’ 2 )illage ; but the greater j^art- 
of the inhabitants escaped to a‘.i inland in thp 
Severn, where they remained till the king’s 
anger was appeased, bn only two,instanci*?> 
recorded, is there any sij^n of llard,jcamit6 
having shown a more jdacable disposition ; 
and in one instance, if not in the V)tlier, a 
different passion was brought into J)lay, to 
counteract the violence of his temper. God- 
win, l^arl of Kent, had betrayed his canine, 
and was generally supposed to have slain 
his’ brovher Alfred ; but, nevertheless, ^^e 
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fnid tlftt Ki **tlus ^ reign ne was trusted and 
trcateirwitli gfeai distinction. Tlicre can bo 
no doubt, however, that bis pardcui ^^<ls ob- 
taineci»bv iminonso brAies and presents, one 

t)f liis.orterings* to the king liaving been a 

•* 

beautiful^galley ‘painted 4lLnd gilt, and manned 
witli t\)ur sc^ifo Saxon youtlis, eueli of \Miium, 
bes^les a epumtity of ornaments, and 

s]dendid weai>ons, wore upon eaeli arm a 
bi’a'-vlot of ])ure gold weigliiifg sixteen 
opnccs. (iodwin was merely required 

to swear tlitU lie bad no sbaie in tlie murder 

» 

of Ib’inei^ Alfred, wbieb iiardicanule was 
Ifind ejfougb to believe! The conduct of 
this inonareb towards bis half brother, 
balwa^d,»seeins to have been mon; generous. 
'I’bis uiffortunate prince visited Kngland, 
the crown of which country rightfully be- 
longed to him, not long after HawlicafUite’s 
accession, and was received with the utmost 
kindness, %’hich never varied (luring the Zest 
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of his br6ther’s life. Thpt^ life.«*hoj^’ewr, 
was very short, for gluttony imO druiil^iincss 
were t^^o of the Dane’s daily habits, and he 
died suddenly at a wcdcling feast, in tht> third' 
year of his reign, not withoiTt suspicion of 
poison. 

As^llardicanute left no childmn fo dispute 
the crown with tiro ifiic of So-xon prii^pes, 
the nobility of the realm had to choose be- 
tween two'^Edwards, the first, sumamed tbo 
Pixile, the son of Edmuhd lioilsitte, whof^» 
title was, perhaj/S, the best, and Edward, the 
son of EtheWred the Unready, ancVEuima fif 
Normandy. Edward the Exile, ly^wevcr; 
was residing in Hungary, and had taken no 
part whatsoever in the affairs of England for 
so long a time, that he was nearly Ibrgotten 
by the people of the country. The other 
Edwfrrd, indeed, possessed none of iiie 
qualities of a great king. He was weak? 
timid, artd priest-ridden, somewhat cpvetoiis. 
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aiul iRotWry Ilis* first iiopulse on 

of tlnf elevation offered him was to 
iiy to Normandy ; but unexpected pr(|][)osals 
from lone in whom ^le greatest power in 
ilngland liad l6ng centred, induced liim to 
riMnain. •Godii^n, Eari^f Kent, was one of 
the mostf'Minirlvab'ie men of his day. iy*ave, 
belli, elcxpienf^ skilful, •aclive, he had many 
of those (jualities which distinguish the 
^ie. 4 itcst of the Saxon ])rinc<‘s. It m Iriui, that 
h|5 was artfifl, unscfupulous, cruel, and that 
on oiH' occasion, he had shown hinisidf trea- 

f .• 

chcrous }i]^o ; but in an age oi traitors it wjis 
itire to Jind a man who ‘had only betrayed 
liis trust once in life, lie was the most 
wealt^«of the English nobles, and by his 
Services 'to the crown during the reigns of 
Canute and Harold llarefoot, lie had ob- 
tattied the Earldoms of Sussex and Surrey, 
we are told, as well as tlie Dukedom of Wes- 
sex, and lastly, tlie office of High tneasufcr. 
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This powerful noble then,ai^ceA to c^po^c 
the cause oif Edward, upon cdliditioif of his 
marry wg his daughter Editha, In tliT^ 
young lady was united the blood ef the' 
Saxons and the Danes, and 'slie was, .more;* 
over, learned, beautihil, virtuous, and gentle. 
Slie r.cems to have obtained t^e 'love, and 
not only the lovey but the csticin of all who 
knew her, so that her amiable virtues, con- 
trasted witi’i the worst qualities of her fatbiry 
gave rise to a Latin proverb, which has beqn 
translated, “ AsHhe thorn gives birth to the 
rose, so did Godwin g^e birth to JEdith.” 

Edward willingly oonsented to th^* terinH 
imposed ; and as soon as his consent was 
obtained, Godwin called a general ass^mibly 
of tlie nation, in which his cloque'nce anil 
skill so far prevailed, that Edward was 
electftid with perfect unanimity. Some His- 
torians say, that no Danes were admitted to 
this assembly, and that vigorous ^and cruel 
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Jpea8i|res««vere^ikeii for driving tlie greater 
part o^them'ffotf the land, and putting the 
rest to death. Siicl^a thing, however, was 
’impossible. The Danes possessed one half 
•pf England ; \tore nearly, if not quite, as 
niimeroiA as \he Sa?U)ns ; and the very 
attempt fo Jestro^ or drive them for^h by 
vi()\j3nt meansswould fiavS produced a civil 
war, which we should have heard much more 
mLiii history. The Saxons, it is*true, were 
i^ow the jll’edomidant party. The Danes 
were withbut any cmineni leader ; some 
(^itrages ^vere committed upon <hcm by the 
people^ aiid insults Here offered to them 

which they dared not revenge, and were not 

• • 

inclii^ckto endure. Many, under these cir- 
cumstaitces, quitted the land ; and the re- 
sumption of all grants from the crown, made 
the Danish kings, drove others ’^orth, 
impoverished, to sccH wealth in distant 
countries .• Those who remained, submitfed ; 
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and it is one of the inoet^unoflTs ffcti?*if 

history, that from that tinieSve hear & more 
• • 
mention of the Danes in England ; and tne 

/ « • i . 

two nations of Saxons and Danes swm to 

have been eonipletely mixed toLa*tluir. amj 
all distinction forgolten. 

As long as it was posstbl rtlfter his coro- 
nation, Edward deferred his«inarriagr .witli 
Editha ; bnt Godwin was tr)o jjowerful to be 
tritled with, and the espousals at last 
place. It proved childless, 'however ; ai^ 
the marriage was by no means a'hap])y one. 

The whole of Edwnrd’s reign ^hows no- 
thing but vaeillatioti ikid inconsistency, lib 
ill-treated his wife; he pillaged hi.s mother; 
he was, during the greater part of ^fisrcxist- 
cnce, the slave of Earl Godw in, thid only 
made a faint resistance to the jiower of th'^t 
nob]01nanpvhen supported by the Earl'u^’ 
Northumberland, or* the Earl of Mercia. 
Ills coart was crowded with Nbnipans, to 
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^ ^unlSio Hhow;*<t fhe groiitest favour, in con-^ 

jikierat^Dii of^tjio benefits which he had 
't . . * . . 

^poclved from them during his exile ; and a 

riionk* (»f Normandy, named Robert, was 

Mjsde .first BiJliop of London, and then 

Arjjjjlnsljt)]> of rnntorbi«*y. This raised the 

t alonsy (d Saxon nobles to the hif^hest 

, aiidj'it would appear, hurried on 

fb;:lv bi to acts which brought him to the 

»/... \ of ruiji. Kustaee, Count oflloulogne, 

• 4 »h) had nianied Goda, Edward’s sister, 

•anu' <n*er b> I'jigland, to visit hi^ hrothcr- 

'#daw '»».* the year 1050; but,* as he was 

fetum'^ t iis own chuntry, a quarrel took 

pbuH i I er between his attendants and 

ibe leoj)’.*, in w.iich nineteen of the 

oni', anfl iwent'^ of the other, were slain. 

Eustace made his escape with difficulty ; and, 

staking Edward’s court, made to that j^inco 

a party representation of what had occurred. 

Edwar^ iftlicved him implicitly; and, en 


VOL. r. 
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raged at the insult ojffersd to liisinejr, opi> 
nexion, he ordered GodwiwS marctfagainlt 
the tqwn, and inflict, a severe punishm'eht' 
upon its population. Godwin refused? afleg- 
ing, truly, that people sHbuld be, heard 
before they are co|itiemne(f; andr pointing 
out that, as Earl of *Kenf, he w^s^bbliged to 
defend, rather than* persecute, the men of 
that county. The king was very much 
enraged aft this reply, and expressed 
with great heat ; but Godwin pMd no atteji- 
tion to the monarch’s wrath, and marched 

* t 

his troops. into Herefordshire, iji order sto 
protect that county from the ravage^ of the 
Welsh. Edward's anger was now at its 
height ; the Normans, to whom God^yn was 
a declared enemy, fanningithe spark intoli 
flame. He instantly sent for Leofric and 
Siw^-d, and endeavoured to persuade them 
and others of the* nobles to assist him 
stfenucmsly with all their forces in chas- 
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jping ^he- ' disobedient earl. Thd attitude 
assum^ Tjy G?E)/iWin, however, on hearing of 
thtfse transactions, i^s so menacing, his 
power# so great, and so strong his hold upon 
the affections of the people, that the English 
nobility wisely ^dissuaded the king from any 
violent meawires ; and a hollow so^’t of 
reconciliation yas effedtetk between Edward 
and his too powerful subject. Means, how- 
were devised to entrap the earl. A 
gjjeat countJil was summoned to meet at 
London, in •September ; and Godwin and his 
sIms were^ summoned to appear, before the 
assembj^. But the earl and his children 
demr’nded hostages for their personal safety, 
whicl^baing refused, they neglected to come ; 
Slid the •council *proceeded to try and con- 
demn them in their absence. Swein, the 
eaffl’s eldest son, who had committed %iany 
acts of violence, was outlawed with some sort 
of justice ;%nd Godwin and his*other «hildfen 
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were commanded instaijtly tO '^suryendef 
themselves,* or to quit the hkigdolnPVvithijf 
five days. Godwin did not choose, howevLr^ 
to trust himself in the^ands of his'hnemi^s ; 
and as Edward had sedimed or bribed 
several of his supporters, so *tkat feis power 
was ^omewhat weak^nedf he abandoned the 
kingdom, and p^ss^ over Jinto Flanders 
with three of his sons, Swein, Gurth, and 
Tosti. Harold and Leofwin took refugeth 
Ireland. Not contentedcwith th'ese proceed- 
ings, for which there was some pka, Edward 
showed th^t there w£^s a rancorous spirit 

busy in his heart, by persecuting his inno^ 
* o 

cent wife, Editha, on account of her relation- 
ship to Godwin. He drove her froln his 
court, and shut her up in a nunnary. AH 
the estates of Godwin and his sons were 
confiscated, all their offices taken from them, 
and conferred upon* others ; but the ruin 
which the kinlg sou^t to inflict, was averted 
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^ Jjro’twV^n and his family partly, at least, 

iy E®yard’s^ 9 wn acts. A number of tile* 
* • ^ 

OiRces which had l^een held by Godwin’s 
sons were bestowed upon the Normans, to 
•the exclusion •of the Anglo-Saxon nobility, 
and the *of the fcwnished earl rapidly 
gained |roiind in England durinjg his 
absence. 

In the meantime, the court of England was 
CTillvened by the arrival of William, Duke 
(jf NormantlCy,^whos3 predecessors had shown 
much kindness to Edward during the period 
#f his e^ile. What passed batween them 
4s littl^known ; but we are assured by one 
who was at the court at the time, that nothing 
was ^i4 in regard to the succession of the 
crown. • After being splendidly entertained 
for some time, William returned to Nor- 
iifUndy ; but his presence in Englaifll, and 
the favour with which •'he was received, did 
not serve^to regain for lidwafd the«affecftion 
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of the S»xons. Justly pr ur§u«tiyj| they 
thought fit lo suppose that ^(Sdwin*\f &,8 suft 
fering in their Behalf, and the earl did fltot 
fail to take advantag^ of this disposition. 
Befriended by the Earl of Randers, whosa 
daughter was marrie^ to the eca^’s s^n, Tosti, 
Godwin collected a fleet and ar^}^ and pre- 
pared to return Jo *1118 natiye country in 
hostile guise. Harold also brought a num- 
ber of ships from Ireland, and prepared to 
unite with his father in r descent upon the 
English coast But Edward was not behind- 
hand in preparktion ; for, knowing well Go 4 - 
win’s energetic disposition, he had prepared 
a superior fleet to check any attempt he might 
make, and placed il under the c^mfinand 
jf two Norman noblemen, named Kandulplf 
[>r Ralph, and Odda. Godwin now prac- 
ased 4 b sti^tagem, which proved eminently 
iuccessful. As soon>as he found that the 
ung’s fl^et wits at Vea, he aflected“to fly 
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jfrQm 4t, gid to al?andon his expedition. It 
^8 prc%able tlia| he knew that, great disaffec- 
tiVri existed in the English* fleet, and that it 
miist ^speedily retire to recruit. Such, at all 
events, provedt to be the case ; and as soon 
as the e^rl <|pjd iniini^tion that the king’s 
ships had?T%enter 2 d the Thames, and that 
the greater p^t of the orejvs were dispersed, 
he put to sea again, followed the enemy up the 
same river, and approached London, where 
Edward lay .with, his army. The king 
showed more determination on this occasion 

a 

than he usually displ|iyed. Heyv^as anxious 
4o put himself at the head of his troops, and 
to risk all upon a general battle ; but the 
Saxo?! gobies in the king’s council took no 
Interestin Edward’s cause. They interposed 
to spare the effusion of blood, and recom- 
inended that a negotiation shouldj3e eiitered 
into for the purpose*^ of terminating the 
quarrel. Edward, insfigated?* by the Nor- 
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mans, showed little inclination so4Ioli^i»hl,Cj 
*himself before a subject; IvA GoiJ^ih, a/*, 
artful as he was bold, smoothed the way%y 
sending submissive messages, and assunng 
the king that he only ventured to appear in 
arms, in order to ju^ify his ctsi^at withoul 
running that person^ risk fron^ms enemieg 
which he had reasron^o apprehend. A nego- 
tiation ensued, which ended in a peace, 
entirely to^the advantage of Godwin, j yl^ 
supported by the Saxms thrdtighout tl^e 
realm, maj' be said to have dictated the terms, 
The earl and liis song[ w ere to b| receiver 
into favour again, to recover all their^estates^ 
posts, and offices. Editha was to be recalled 
to her husband’s court; and the only, stipu- 
lation at all favourable to Edward was, that 
one of the sons and one of the grandsons of 
God^h w<ere to be given as hostages for dm 
earl’s good behaviohr. But Godwin took 
cai^ to add a condition, which he lauew would 
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^8039 Jhis than •ever. He 

*^Iem^i^ed, a/fd, received a promise, that alf 
jth^ Norman favourites, be^des being strip- 
ped ($ the places thej^ had obtained, should 
•be banished fr«m the kingdom. The general 
council tf nation ^illingly ratified this 
treaty, a^# solemnly 'pronounced Godwin 
and his sons, innocent of the crimes with 
which they had been charged. Thus he who 
but^^ a few months before had been driven 
forth into e^fcib, cane back triumplmijtj with- 
out striking a blow. 

# It is tojbe remarked, however, that Swein, 
4he earPs eldest son, was already dead, other- 
wise the great council could not well have 
pronounced the children of Godwin guilt- 
less, asJhis crimes were but too susceptible 
of proof. 

All the Normans in England fl^d #ith the 
utmost precipitation upon the conclusion of 
this treatji, and amongst thd rest, Robert, 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, who t^k 
at Jiimiegcs, one who had la^&ured’-lSird t(/ 
raise up dissensions between the king aid. 

c ^ *'■ 

his Saxon subjects. o 

Godwin was by this time fhr advanped in* 
life, and he did not ^.ong suf?l^^<he reco- 
very his great power. He ditisd suddenly, 
as he was sitting at '‘dinner with the kjpg ; 
and all sorts of improbable stories were 
circulated 'as to the manner of his diiatii, 
which p^ably occurred from ifaiftral causey. 
He was succeeded in his estates, honours, 
and offices by Harold, <now his ^dest soif, 
a man undoubtedly of very great ^bilityj 
in some respects, indeed, superior to his 
father, but perhaps less ciroumspf5c|. and 
artful. With Godwin’s power he inherited 
his ambition; but he was more gentle in 
mannfr, more pure and unspotted in colft- 
duct, without being Ifess firm, energetic, and 
active. •His object was now the (flown, and 
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to obtain it, as the sficcessor of 
by ^^tle and pacific -rather than by 
,viblent means He jfcreate^ the king himself 
with iihe greatest deference and respect ; but at 
•the same time fie showed that he possessed 

the military ^Jfflrit of his^ace in an expedition 

* * • • 

against tire Welshj who had made an^irriip- 

tion into He«efordshire, excited by Alfgar, 
son of the famous Leofric, Duke of Mercia. 
H^rsld had married Alfgar’s sister ; but no 
^reat cordklitj^ e^Scte^Albetwecn th^Wothers- 
in-law ; and, of a restless, turbulent disposi- 
tion, Alfj^r plotted, with tfie 5Velsh, was 
detected, and condemned to banishment. 
He took refuge at the court of Griffith, the 
WelsJ prince, and soon incited him to in- 
vade England. They were, in the first in- 
stance, opposed by the Earl of Hereford, 
wkom they totally defeated; but Harold, 
raising troops in his oyfa governments, with- 
out waiting, it appears, Tor the* commands of 
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the king, encountered the iny:aaers aig iney 
were marching on in triuwiph; theiff 
forces ( to the rout, and drove them b^ack 
into Wales. . He then, with the most •gene- 
rous and kindly spirit, interceded for,Alfgar> 
nor ever ceased tiK he haT^^ined ^his 
pardo;u, and the restoration df his estates 
and honours. HiS popularity %nd his power 
still increased; and the death of Siward, Earl 
of Northumberland, affor^d an opportKnity 
of still^rther aggrandizing fiis^ "family, by 
obtaining^the government of thaTt important 
district for his brother ^Tosti, witl^^whom Mb 
was then on terms of gr^at afFectio]> Ease 
Anglia he obtained for himself ; and the suc- 
cession to Mercia, upon the death of^L^ofric, 

« 

for Alfgar, that nobleman’s son, Notwith- 
standing the strong disinclination of the 
king.^ His liberality, his courtesy, his high 
and noble bearing, ^is talents, both as a 
poutici^^ and a warrior, gaineu him ^he 
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iove* the i^sp6ct of all the ^axon race ; 
.fend i^’Yard him npt oply daily increas- 
in^,4n power — to which result he himself un- 
willingly contributed — ^but winning more and 
more t^e afFecT;ions of all men, by means 
wh;ch heV.ulS* neither Censure nor prevent 
The king’! hatred to the race of G^win 
howpver, was^ot extinct. *116 saw Harold’s 
ambition, and perceived clearly that th( 
peo^e were prepared to choose him foi 
their king on \he throne becomin^\acant 
He wavered for some time in regard to hii 
<^n condi^ct, occasionally seemftig dispose< 
fo nonjnate Willisjn of Normandy as hi 
successor ; at other times inclining to reca 
Edward*the Exile, son of Edmund Ironside 
Tn order*to place him upon the throne. Hii 
sole object seems to have been to excludf 
Hlirold; and as the title of Edward th( 
Exile was even better than his own, as h< 
was anJSilj|;lish prince of the bloo^d toyal 
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•born upon; the soil, he ‘ triisted?' th{|t« the 
Saxons would unite in obeying hjta, an<S^ 
willin^y accept the prince as his siicces^bri 

t r ♦ 

This expectation at length decided his con- 
duct ; and he despatched *messengprs t(} 
the court of Hungai^', to calfK^^Ward back 
to hisn^native shores. That pAnce joyfully- 
acceded, and retiA-ned to England in yi57, 
from which he had been forty years an 
exile, bringing with him his son, kno’^ in 
historj^ie Edgar AtheKng. *’TTie unfortu- 
nate Edward, however, died within a month 
after his arrival ; and his son, stjjl a youth, 
and with few traces of, activity or^ geniu#, 
proved no obstacle in the way of Harold. 

* c. 

One of the most extraordinary incidet’it% in the 
life of this great and unfortunate man fol- 
lowed shortly after; and I must tell you fairly 
that tfie whole transaction is so dark and m^s- 
terious, that the motives of the parties have 
ne^er b^en discovered, nor their ccftid^v^t fully 
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^xpliAnecl.' *Harold on a sudden resolved to 
visit jjlc} conifer with William* Duke ofNor- 

\ p '« ' * ,** • 

mandy. It is hardly possible to suppose 
that a man, possessed of so many sources 
t)f information, Vas ignorant that Edward had 
some inciinatidn to place the Duke of Nor- 
mandy oil* tlfe thrtine of England ; ^r can 
it be conceived that ’William did not per- 
ceive Harold’s ambitious pretensions to the 
cro^sp. The motive assigned for liie Saxon’s 
v^sit to the •Nbrmaa — namely, to 5i^te,in the 
release of his brother and llis nephew, who 
Imd been ^iven to Edward as hostages for 
€rodwin’s good behaviour and sent into 
Normandy, is not sufficient to account for 
the vi|itj for the negotiation could have been 
carried on just as well by deputy. How- 
ever that may be, Harold determined to 
c(»ifer with William in person, andTfet out 
with a large retinue for'Rouen. His voyage 
jvas upt a<>very prosperous one, for he ivas 
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driven by 'stress of we'atber into iJne thj? 
ports of the Count of Ponthfeu, Jj^strict 
which at that time comprised the gre^:c 
part of the country lyihg between the ^eine 
and the Somme, two great riF^ers in France? 
He was there seized^hud detlbinec^as a pri- 
soner^ by the.coun^, but found^means to 
communicate his situation to JVilliam Duke 
of Normandy, who immediately insisted 
upon the* count setting him at li^rty. 
Haroljli<Iien was recei-’ed With kindness 
and distinction by William, and* many con- 
ferences took place beti^een them.^ 1 should 
be only deceiving you if I pretended to teM 
you what they said to each other; for, 
although old historians have writtea { great 
deal about it, no one seems to have beef 
rightly informed. Some say that William 
inforif^d his guest, that it was the intention 
of Edward to appdint him, the Duke of 
Noprmajidy, His successor in the^ throne of 
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an4 thaf He endeavoufed to gaiq 

4he gr^at £axon to his interests, warning 

at the same time of all the daggers to 

which he' would expose himself if he, Harold, 

httemjjted to ?eize the crown. They add 

that HaH)ld, ^finding himself in William’s 

power, promised •eveijthing that Im could 

depiand, and^ok an oath to assist William 

to the utmost of his power. Others, how- 

eve% differ from this account altogether, and 

4eclare thSt^aroid was actually^ietained 

as a prisoifer, till he made* pronyses which 

Were of ligile value, a* they were*given under 

bompu^ion. In s];iort, there is' a mystery 

in the whole transaction which has never 

been# clearly explained, and all that we 

know i«, that Harold did visit Normandy, 

and that he returned thence loaded with 

pTesents, and accompanied by his jiephew, 

who had been one of the hostages. The 
■» •• • 
other JVifliam still kept at his cou^t; hfit it 

I 2 
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would seem he promised *fi[arg(jd big 

daughters in marriage. 

Whatever Harold had promised in Sie 
dangerous situation in which he h^d placed ' 
himself, there can be no douDt that,,^fter h^' 
returned to Englaid, he flboiii^d with 
doubl^diligenee to secufe his' own succes- 
sion to the throne. ‘ Fortune seetne^. to 
favour him in all respects. King Edward 
took no measures to insure the crowj;^ for 
WilliaJ^and, indeed, I have^iirany doubts 
whether Edward ever promised him any- 
thing of the kind. In«the meantipe, in th^ 
year 1064j the Welsh being once jaore iif 
arms against, the English, Harold called to 
his assistance his brother Tosti, •Ejirl of 
Nortliumberland, and invaded Wales. His 
expedition was so skilfully planned, and so 
vigoro^glp executed, that the Welsh, allbr 
being defeated in several places, resolved 
to ^ethfone their king, Griffith,* w^o had 
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instigjJitor of the ^ar, and to 
to the Saxolis. In order ’ 
Dof^ra'^lf^ualfy to appease the victor, they 
‘ oV.'fteir own king’s head and sent it 
together with the gilded stem of 
i;iarge* The people of the 
^8^cflift^J)e3ience to the English and 
their .cpiiq[ue»or,‘ and ftayold return'ed, with 


his p'^^^Iarity and renown ^eatly increased. 
A iHfHce painful task was before ‘him ; but if 
po facts of ihiportxnce have beci^ilpt back 
by historians, the result shows a high and 
igenerou^ sense of • what' wcJs •right, which 
pl^e^his character in the finest point of 
view. 

ijp •to this period, his brother Tosti and 
himself had lived on terms of the greatest 
amity, and the former owed to Harold’s 
^fluence the Earldom' of NorthuiJberland. 
But Tosti was a violent, cruel, and tyran- 
jaic^Lm^j with few o/Harofd’s good ^uali^* 
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ties. HisO-ule over thil lifdrthAamlJrffiLnfe ii«d 
been so sever’e, and he had .coj^ainittSid s« 
many acts of injustice and oppressioijy that 
the people broke out into actual revolt to- 
wards the end of the year t064, kUled a 
number of Tosti’s retainers, and dfove, lyiipL 

out of Northumberland. Tosti 'hastened to 

.V • • 

the king, told hisiown story, •and induced 

Edward at once to uphold his cause. Harold 

was cbmmknded to lead all the forcei^ he 
^ c % 

could ^Kse • into North uinberland to chas^ 
tise the people of that district, and to restore 
his brother t® power. Harold sho^^ed every 
readiness to obey ; but pn the frontiers oS 
the province, he was met by a peaceable 
deputation from the Northumbrian^, rwho 
laid before him a clear statement •of the 
evils th^ had suffered under his brother, 
assured^ him of their fidelity and obedi^ 
ence to the king, and*besought him to lay 
asideij th^ interests of his family,*^ and- in 
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tnem fllitf their moi^rch. But 
saijje^ime they intimated that the^ 
.wisuld not ag£un receive Tosti on any terms, 
and i^thfer die in arms than submit to one 
"ivho had so oraclly oppressed thtJm. Harold 
paused his advancd,^nd, convinced of the 
justice of th(^4r coBiplaint, sei^t more accurate 
information o£ the facts tj Edward, :^ith an 
entreaty that he would pardon the ^ North- 
umljrians, and name Morcar—lhe son of 
Alfgar, Dukeof Mercia- — whom t^Nl^rthum- 
brians had already chosen as their leader, 
4o be Earl of Norihumberlan(ji in Tosti’s 

place. A favourable answer was jmme- 

• • 

diately received, and while Tosti fled, en- 
ragej, into Flanders, Harold returned, having 
* acquired a new hold upon the aflections of 
the people, by his equitable dealings in a 
ease where the interests of his.o^ family 
were concerned. 

Shortly after this ’'transkctioF;^ H|xold 
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married E^lgiva, the sJlstir of ^EfaVi^JTvJovoaK, 
Ind thus strc^igthencd himseit^ jby S hea;- 
alliance with the rulers of Mercia arid North-* ' 

f a ' • 

umberland. But, in the meantime, Edward, 
who had the fatal seeds' of disseysioiu' 
in regard to the suecession, to hoar bitter 
fruit after his death, seemed tb Save given 
up all Cc.re of the important question, wl;ich 
he had only troubled, and to busy himself 
with nothing but the comple,tion of the 
church 'monastery of St Pe'tdr, which h«' 
was building in* a low piece of swampy 
ground, callpd the IsIq of Thori^ey, abouir 
two miles to the west of London. T^s Is>/ 
of Thorney is now called Westminster, and 
you have all seen the fine abbey erpctcd 
there ; but you must remark that the present 
building is not that erected by Edward, 
which \^s pulled down in the reign of llcnrj^ 
III. Edward lived to* see the church of St. 
Petcf coiKplete*d, and he invited - , 
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thl3 ‘|calm, together with the 
IjisliojJfe,* and abbots, *toM)c present 

}it«flrc tieclicfttion. Scarcely had they assem- 
bled, , however, when the king was taken 
juddenly ill, and died a few da) » afterwards, 
on th*o ojh of Janualry, 1066. During his 
illness, eflbrt^ wer« made to induce him to 
name IIarold«as his successor; and*llarold 
afterwards pretended that he had done so ; 
but of tliis there is no proof However that 
may be, tin* doble% people, and .cftjvj^, with 
one consent, immediately faised Harold to 
llio thron<^ passing (^ver in silence the claims 
Edgar Atheling, who had neither powder, 

• » t 

talents, nor courage, to assert his own right. 
On tjic* day after his death, Edward was 
‘buried ijvith great pomp in the church which 
he had built, and on the same day Harold 
vpas crowned King of England in.th^ church 
of St. Paul’s, of Londofi. 

Edward received tte namh of jthe Con- 
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fessor, an was many} Mrs a%r nts' jnadc 
a saint by tiie 'pope, although theiacts^vhicii 
procured him this distinction might se^n^jiilj 
our eyes, either crimes or follies. The greater 
part of hi-. History would lead us to looli upon 
him as a weak, good-natured, timid prineg, 
very indolent and careless. Jlut at other 
times hej showed {liniself violent, vindictive, 
and avaricious, and his conduct to both his 
wife and his mother deprives him of all «laiin 
to the j^haVacter of a piouB or a good man. i 
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